














FESSOR A 


For Christmas, with its lots an’ lots of candies, cakes, an’ toys, 
Was made, they say, for proper kids an’ not for naughty boys; 
So wash yer face an’ bresh yer hair, an’ mind yer p’s and q’s, 
And don’t bust out yer pantaloons, and don’t wear out yer shoes; 
Say “Yessum” to the ladies, and “Yessur” to the men, 
An’ when they’s company, don’t pass yer plate for pie again; 
But, thinkin’ of the things yer’d like to see upon that tree, 
Just *fore Christmas be as good as yer can be! 
—from “Jest ’Fore Christmas” by EUGENE FIELD. 
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Why Shouldnt 


“your Fence } 
(r fj have 3 Lives; 


















How n actual loss has 
rusty fences caused you, to say 
nothing of their run down and dilapidated 


appearance? No need any longer to put up 





vith rusty fences every few y It’s the 

ating of your fence that keeps it good, not the 

of the wire. LEADCLAD fences are coated 

h pure lead, seven times as heavy as the galvan- 

ating gencrally applied to ordinary fences. It's 

| protection that gives LEADCLAD its wearing 

ability—that lets it last three times as long as fences 

made under ordinary processes. Get the full facts about 
LEADCLAD. Write today 


LEADCLAD 
WIRE Co. 
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Books We Like To Read 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


INTER By M. C. 

come! Today 
—November 28th—as I write, the ground 
is frozen and covered with snow. We 
have spent a good bit of the time during 
the last day or two making the barns 
snug for winter weather by putting in 
window lights, battening up cracks, etc. 
The surprising thing is that after such a 
fall as we have had that we are as nearly 
ready for winter as 
we are. Aside from 
the corn in the field 
—and there is a good 


has 


deal of it out yet, 
and beans which will 
probably never be 


harvested, fall work 
is pretty well done. 
During the past 
week the last of the 
dry apples have been 
gathered. Cabbages 
are either sold or in 
storage. Little or 
no fall plowing has been done this fall and 
not even all the ditching that should have 
been done. 





M. C. Burritt 


Darkness Falls Early 


Darkness comes on nowadays soon after 
five o'clock and it is a time of long winter 
evenings. I wonder what most f: 4. 
families do with these winter evenings? 
Do they play games together? Do they 
read? What do they read? Newspapers, 
one or two agricultural papers no doubt 
and probably a general magazine or two. 
Books! I hope we all read many books 
which take us into new and different 
fields, stimulate our thinking and broaden 
our outlook. Especially is it important 
that the children read good books and it 
is of these that I want to talk with readers 
this time. 

When the children are small—say from 
three to six or eight years of age, the 
same stories interest both boys and girls. 
There is a splendid list of good books 
for small children. Who of us have not 
read “The Three Bears,” Beatrice Potter's 
“Peter Rabbit” series over and over to 
the kiddies until we can almost repeat them. 


Books For All Ages 


These and many others almost as good 
are incorporated in Sara Cone Bryant's 
“Best Stories to Tell Children” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) No child should grow up 
without knowing the Thornton W. Bur- 
gess “Bedtime Story Books.” Incidentally 
they will teach most adults a deal that they 
do not know about the habits and char- 
acteristics of our ordinary wild animals. 
author are 


Other books by the same 

“Mother West Wind Series,” “Green 
Meadow Series,” “Green Forest Series” 
and “Wishing Stone Series” (Little 


Brown & Co.) mostly for children some- 
what older. 

In this class also should be especially 
mentioned Harvey J. Sconce’s “The Ro- 
mance of Everifarm” (Macmillan). It is 
one of the few real _ stories 
dren sympathetically and understandingly 
written. The repetition in “The Overall t 


BURRITT 


group of children befor 


all these 
buy them. 
all of them ought to be available there to 
most readers. 
and personally I want to have some of 
them on my own shelves to take down and 
look over occasionally. 
Monroe—we are particularly fortunate in 
having a county 
by the door and stops at our next neigh- 
bor’s once every few wecks. 
carries or will bring the best 
Rochester public library with which it is 
connected. 


time as we need for reading, 
essential or less useful things. I do not 
think that reading is as much a question 
of time as it is of disposition to 
knowledge of an availability of books to 


Boys” is appealing to 
the youngsters and 
this is also a farm story. I should add here 
the Burgess Animal Bird and Flower 
books as excellent teachers of nature and 
wild life. There are of course, many 
other good stories but we have personally 
found all these excellent and satisfying. 
I have heard “Perez the Mouse” well 
recommended. 


Books We Read Many Times 


For older boys—from six or cight to ten 
or twelve, an age when reading may be 
made a powerful influence for good ideals 
and strong character in a life— 
there is a long list of splendid books. Many 
of them will interest girls as well but most 
of them are particularly boys’ stories. 
Among the very first of these I would put 
Twain's “Huck Finn” and “Tom Sawyer” 
with “Robinson Crusoe,” and “Robin 
Hood.” I have read all these and most of 
the others I will mention to my oldest boy 
(now eleven) and none thrill him like 
these four. “Swiss Family Robinson,” Trea- 
Island” and “Kidnapped” are close 
“Black Beauty,” “Captain 
“Boys King Arthur,” “Tom 
and Dana's “Two 


be ry ’s 


sure 
seconds. 
Courageous,” 
Brown's School Days” 


Years Before the Mast,” should also be 
added. 
When these have been read the boys 


will be ready for others a little more dif- 
ficult to hold interest in: Hagedorn’s 
“Boys Life of Roosevelt,” Nicolay’s “Life 


of Lincoln,” Scott's “Ivanhoe” and the 
Leather Stocking Tales by James Feni- 
more Cooper. These Cooper's Tales I 


have read at least three times, twice as a 
boy and once in recent years. Two other 
books that gripped me as a boy in my teens 


were Jane Porter's “Scottish Chiefs” and 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw.” I must have 
read them two or three times each. One 
more book I would add is Van Loon’s 
“Story of Mankind.” I hope to read this 
later again this winter, this time to a 


the fireplace. 
How We Get Our Bodks 


Some one may say “How can we get 
books?” We cannot afford to 
In these days of public libraries 


A few must be purchased 


In this county— 


Look truck which goes 


This truck 
from the 


Time to read? Most of us waste as much 
doing non- 


read and 


read. 


Anyone interested in pursuing this sub- 


for chil- ject further should read Ruth Sawyer’s 


Decem- 
BverritTt. 


‘Read With Your Children” in 
yer Good Housekeeping.—M. C. 














MOUNDSVILLE, - W. VA. 
Do you remember “The Trouble Make n 
by E. R, Eastman, the most popular serial Send $3.00 mincy“oracr 
ever run in Am \ r? hy pre Miay M oF. 
It is now ready for sale in book form —. garment the Army 
had for outdoor work. Ask 


The price is two dollar Send check or 


money order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


any doughboy about them, 

Sizes, breast measure, 38 to 52 in. 
Cc. S. MARSTON, JR. 

Georgetown Mass. 
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Credit at the Country Store 


What It Costs and Who Pays for It 


HEN the cost of distributing goods is 
very great, as at present, it is well to 
ask whether all the services of distri- 
bution are needed and whether each 

of these services is worth what it costs. The ex- 
tending of credit by retail stores is not an 
absolutely necessary service. The remarkable 
growth of cash-and-carry stores is evidence of 
this fact. Is store credit worth what it costs? 
Each one must decide for himself what it is 
worth, but some facts are presented here 


By LELAND SPENCER 


. Assistant Professor of Marketing, New York State 
, . College of Agriculture 


much larger than most people suppose. Even 
the store proprietors have no adequate apprecia- 
tion of the cost. But when the labor and funds 
furnished by the proprietor as well as the casi ex- 
penses are ‘figured in, the real cost of handling 
credit makes up a considerable part of the ét-l 


or three per cent. Many farmers spend $1000 
or more each, every year at these three kinds of 
stores. If there were no credit to pay for, the 
saving would amount to $25 cr $30 on $1000 of 
trading, not a fabulous sum, but still worth saving, 
The ratio of credit costs to charge sales ine 
dictate the difference in cost of handling cash 
sales and charge safes. It answers the question 
“what is a proper discount for cash?” In this 
case the ratio was from 4.6 to 6.0 cents per dollar 
of charge sales, indicating that about 





to show the cost. 


5 per cent would be a reasonable dis- 





Figures relating to the credit business of 
three typical groups of country retail 


stores are given in table I. T= problem raised in this article by Professor Spencer touches the 
The credit system in use costs 
However, we do not think 





TABLE 1—YEARLY SALES, CREDIT EX- 
TENDED AND CARRIED ON THE 
BOOKS BY COUNTRY RETAIL 
STORES. 

Imple- 
Feed ment General 
— — Stores 
Number of stores 83 


Yearly sales, per store 355, ~ $56. 004 $24,608 
Per cent of Charge sales 56% 


Average amount on 
books, per store $13,192 $28,700 $ 3,043 





The figures show that these stores do a 


pocketbooks of every farmer. 
farmers yearly many thousands of dollars. 
that the country dealers and storekeepers are to blame for the system. 
In fact, granting credit often costs the dealer more than it does the 
The storekeeper is not a banker, and any system that forces 
him to grant extensive credit to his customers is bad for both him and 
those who buy his supplies. 

We have heard much of late about the need of laws to give farm- 
We have often said in these columns that farmers 
44% have too much long time credit now. What is needed is some kind of 
a plan that will enable farmers to get short time credit to carry their 
seed, feed, fertilizer and farm machinery bills at the local bank instead 
of at the local dealer’s as at present where the cost is too high both 
for the dealer and for the farmer.—The Editors. 


farmer. 


ers more credit. 


Farmers Need Banks’ Help 


count for cash. Most implement stores 
and some feed stores do make a discount 
of 5 per cent for cash, but very few 
general stores allow any cash discount. 
As a rule country stores charge the same 
price to cash and credit buyers. In fact 
it is not uncommon for the proprietor of 
a country store to make a discount on a 
large account when paid, a discount for 
credit! Failure to make a discount for 
cash, or an extra charge for credit is un- 
fair to the cash buyer. It is also unwise 
policy. A flat price encourages credit 
buying, runs up costs and finally drives 
away trade. Figures compiled by the 





large proportion (44 to 59 per cent) of 





credit business. Large amounts are car- 
ried on the books, representing capital either sup- 
plied by the proprietor or borrowed from banks 
and other sources for the use of the customers. A 
typical feed store in New York State has about 
$13,000 tied up in customers’ accounts, a typical 
implement store $29,000 and a typical general 
store $3,000. 

The cost of handling this credit is shown in 
table 2. 





TABLE 2—COSTS OF necaae CREDIT AT 
COUNTRY STORES 
Feed tptoment General 
Stores Stores Stores 


Interest on funds tied up $537 $558 $134 
Bookkeeping 398 581 198 
Postage and supplies 72 99 34 
Collection costs 150 155 42 
Bad accounts 350 490 141 

Total $1507 $1883 $549 





The costs of aandling credit at a retail store are 


cost of doing business. Feed stores handle credit 
at an average cost of $1500 a year, implement 
stores $1900 a year and general stores $550 a year. 

The real significance of the cost of store credit 
is not apparent until this cost is expressed as a 
ratio to the total sales, credit sales, or credit on 
the books. Such ratios are given in table 3. 





TABLE 3-—COST OF HANDLING CREDIT, EX- 
PRESSED IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
SALES, CREDIT SALES AND CREDIT 

ON THE BOOKS (Yearly Basis) 


Credit Costs Feed Implements General 


in percentage of: Stores Stores Stores 
Total sales 2.7 3.4 2.2 
Credit sales 4.6 6.0 5.1 
Credit on books (yearly basis) 13.4 10.6 19.6 





The ratio which credit costs bear to total sales 
indicate the possible saving by elimination of 
credit. The figures given in the table indicate 
that on a cash basis a store could cut prices two 


writer but not presented here, show that 
the stores which do the largest proportion 
of cash business do most business. 

The annual rate of cost on the credit 
extended was 10.6 per cent. for the im- 
plement stores, 13.4 per cent. for the 
feed stores and 10.6 per cent. for the gen- 
eral stores. Compare these rates with the rate 
of interest charged by the local bank! It is true 
that the stores make no specific charge for in- 
terest, but the charge is made nevertheless. It is 
included in the prices of the goods. 

The implement stores it was found handle 
credit at a lower cost than the other groups of 
stores. This is because their charge sales were 
fewer and larger and because the credit was 
mostly in interest bearing notes rather than in 
open accounts. 


Store credit is very expensive. But how can 


(Continued on page 443) 
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What Do Bad Roads Cost the Farmer? 


The Present System of Repairing Back Roads Is a Joke 


HEN Caesar planned to conquer a 
new land he first went forth with his 
engineers and built a road so that 
his armies and his engines of war 

might move with speed and facility. When the 
German war lords plotted the conquest of the 
world they first built an intricate and efficient 
system of rail lines and highways so that the 
movement of troops and supplies might be ac- 
complished with smoothness and dispatch. The 
demands of industry for swift, safe and econ- 
omical transportation have created the marvelous 
Tail systems of this country. 

For war and for commerce transportation 
facilities have always been given a place of prime 
importance. From market, through all the pro- 
cesses of fabrication, to the consumer, materials, 
both in the raw and in the finished state, move ef- 
ficiently and expeditiously, but the same cannot be 
said of the movement of the products of agricul- 
ture from the producer to the initial market. Farm- 
ers everywhere are put to great expense and incon- 
venience on account of the condition of the roads 


‘over which they must haul their product to mar- 


ket. The buildiag of the automobile highways 
has helped a few farmers who live along the 
selected routes but those who do not, and their 


number is far greater, have suffered rather than 
‘benefitted as in many sections all subsidiary roads 
have been neglected in favor of the main paths 


of tourist travel. 
It is all very well to build and maintain good 
highways to encourage tourist travel and thereby 





By ERNEST CORDEAL 


to advertise the state, but <his should be done 
as a separate venture and not at the expense of 





The improved road is not much benefit to the 
thousands of farmers back on the hills. 


the farmer who benefits little from the advertising 
and who suffers greatly from the poor condition of 
the side roads. Many farmers have invested in 
motor trucks with the idea of facilitating and re 
ducing the cost of moving their crops to market 
only to find that the usual condition of the roads 
offset all possible advantage. 

The difficulty does not seem to lie principally 
in lack of funds for road building and mainten< 
ance but rather in the manner in which such 
money is expended. A good many thousands of 
dollars a year’ may be spent by a county in worke 
ing roads without plan or method only to have 
the roads worse at the end than they were at the 
beginning. It is certainly not economical to grade 
up a road year after year only to have every 
heavy rain that falls cut it to pieces again. It 
does no good to make expensive fills and leave 
out culverts and bridges in proper places and oi 
sufficient capacity to take care of any possible 
drainage. 

No haphazard system of building and repairing 
roads will ever effect any improvement in the 
present situation and we have had plenty of ex- 
perience to know that little is to be expected so 
long as the politician is the road builder. Road 
building and maintenance is a job for a well 
trained and experienced engineer freed from all 
political influence. Farmers’ organizations are be- 
ginning to be heard and it might be well for them 
to ask legislatures to adopt comprehensive and 
constructive plans for the permanent improvement 
of country roads. 
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Time To Get Busy 

¥S your local Grange, or Farm Bureau doing 
] anything to study and discuss the farm tax 
situation? Or are you and your local organization 
sitting back indifferent to this vital problem 
while the cities are getting ready to put more 
tax burden on you in the coming sessions of the 
state legislature ? 

Of course you know what happens each year. 
Farmers and their organizations let the tax prob- 
lem drift while city organizations and individuals 
make preparations for urging their side of the 
case upon legislators when important tax laws 
are up tor consideration. The question is, how 
much ‘onger are you going to do this? How 
much longer can your property stand the pres- 
sure? We are not urging anything radical. We 
think the first problem is to study the situation. 

he largest part of the trouble is in local taxa- 
tion, but how much do you really know about 
this whole tax situation, what your money is 
raised for, and how it is spent? We repeat, it is 
time te get busy and the place to do it is in local 
jarm meetings where investigating committees 
can be appointed and action taken at the proper 
time, 


Small Crop, Big Prices 


I{E best proof that there is something rad- 

ically wrong with our marketing system is 
the fact that there are millions of hungry peo- 
ple in the world, and yet the larger the crop 
farmers grow, the less they get for it. 

In 1923, there were 3,053,000 bushels of corn 
raised in the United States, for which the farm- 
ers received $2,217,000. In 1924, there were 
only 2,436,000 bushels, but the farmers receiv- 
ed $2,405,000. Probably the best example is 
the potato crop of this year and last. Potato 
growers this year seem likely to get from two 
to three times as much out of their potatoes as 
they did last year, with a crop not over half as 
large. 


Announcement 


W EK are glad to be able to announce that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has just com- 
pleted arrangements with radio broadcasting sta- 
tion WGY, owned by the General Electric Com- 
pany of Schenectady, New York, to broadcast 


each week the latest farm news. Our first part 


on the program was given December 7, and each 
week «1 Monday at 7:25 P. M., we will con- 
tinue until further notice to furnish you with the 
latest and best news. 

WGyY is one of the best stations in America. 
It is :trong enough so that most farmers of the 
East can always tune in even where there is 
trouble in getting other stations. Moreover, this 
station has perhaps more than any other given 
especial attention to radio programs of interest 
to the farmer and the farmer’s wife. 

This extra service of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is in accord with eur general principle 
of giving our people every kind of help and serv- 
ice within our power. We feel that we are in a 
position to get the latest news and to select that 
part of the news which will be of the most value 
and interest to you. We will be glad to have 
your suggestions for these programs from time 
to time as to how they can be improved. 

Ever since the radio came, we have foreseen 
its use eventually in nearly every farm home. The 
radio is one of the few things that is offsetting 
the growing tendency even in the country to spend 
every moment of spare time away from home. 
The radio is teaching us again the joys of our 
fireside. Not only is it good for our pleasure, but 
for business and information, for it helps to keep 
the farmer and his family in touch with what is 
going on in the world. 





Everybody An Apple Eater 


A‘ organization that should have the sup- 
port of every farmer and fruit grower is 
the National Apple Week Association, which 
each year does a large amount of work in call- 
ing the attention of the American public to the 
wonderful qualities of the apple as a food. 
This year the Association succeeded in creat- 
ing interest in National Apple Week in over 
three hundred American cities. Many of these 
organized on an extensive scale and raised sub- 
stantial sums for local observances of Apple 
Week. A large number of others purchased 
advertising helps and supplies. 

Let the good work go on not for one week 
but for the whole year. 





Am I My Brother’s Keeper 
NE of the most interesting experiences we 
have ever had was the other day when ten 
or twelve big men who had accomplished real 
things sat around a table and as a little pastime, 
and.in order to get better acquainted, gave a brief 
autobiography of their lives. 

This group had been appointed on a Lone 
Scout Commission to study ways and means 
whereby the Lone Scout division of the Boy 
Scout organization could be made of bigger and 
better service to the boys, particularly the farm 
boys of America. Every man in this group had 
made a success in life from the standpoint of 
achievement. They were men who had done 
things. For instance, there was present Chief 
Scout Executive West, who is the chief execu- 
tive officer of all the Boy Scouts in America; 
another was a man who had made a national 
reputation as an educator, a man who had been 
raised on a farm and who by his own efforts rose 
to the second highest place in the Education De- 
partment in New York State and later to Super- 
intendent of Education in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Each of these men had much to boast of, 
had they been boasters. But really great men 
never brag. 

In their modest accounts of their lives, there 
was not a word about the positions of power or 
influence that they had attained. Nor was there 
anything said of financial success. The impres- 
sive thing, in fact THE ONE AND ONLY 
THING that every one of these men seemed to be 
proud of and wanted to emphasize was the 
amount of SERVICE that he had rendered. In 
everyone’s mind was the question “How much 
have I been able to help the other fellow?” Noth- 
ing else matterea or counted—only as it helped 
to increase each man’s power for service. 

Sometimes we get a little discouraged about the 


bad times. Crime is rampant. Young people, at 
least some of them, are pretty wild, and racial 
and religious prejudices often take the place of 
common sense and judgment. But in spite of all 
this, there never was a time in the history of the 
world when there were so many folks who were 
trying to make the world a little better place in 
which to live; there never were so many who 
were actually practicing that fundamental law of 
Jesus, that WE ARE OUR BROTHER’S 
KEEPER. 





Would You Live Your Life Over? 


sé OULD You Live Your Life Over If You 

had the Chance ?” is the title of our new 
contest. Write us a letter, not longer than two 
hundred and fifty words, telling us why you 
would or would not like to make the journey 
again. Do not be afraid to be frank, for no names 
will be used, not even initials will be published, 
but we must have your true name and address in 
case you win a prize. We will give $3 for the 
best letter and $2 for the next best, and $1 each 
for every additional letter which we are able to 
publish on this subject. The contest closes Feb- 
ruary Ist. 





Something For Fathers And Mothers 


E wonder if parents are paying enough at+ 

\¢ tention to the opportunity that the Boy 

Scout organization and its division, the Lone 
Scouts, are giving for both country and city boys. 
More and more as we study the young folks of 
the day have we come to believe that fathers and 
mothers must help to supply the good influences 
outside of the home as well as in the home itself, 

What is that old adage? “An idle brain is the 
workshop of the devil.” Boys especially must 
have something CONSTRUCTIVE to do or 
surely they will become DESTRUCTIVE. Nor 
can the activity be all work either. There must 
be wholesome play and recreation as well. 

The Boy Scout organization has been the means 
of saving thousands of city boys and it has trained 
hundreds of thousands into better citizens. The 
Lone Scout division is a part of the Boy Scout 
organization adapted to the needs of country boys, 
By all means help your boy to get acquainted with 
what the Boy Scouts are doing and urge him ta 
join a Boy Scout troop, if he is near enough to 
one. If not, get him to send in his application 
if he is twelve years old—for membership in the 
AMERICAN AGricuLturIst Lone Scout tribe, 
Both the Boy Scouts and its Lone Scout division 
make boys want to do worth while things. What 
more could you as a parent do for your boy than 
to encourage him to join an organization which 
will make him strive all of the time to be trust- 
worthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, 
cheerful, thrifty, clean and reverent ? 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 
FARMER who had just become a grandpa 


for the first time sent his daughter in New 
York City a check for five hundred dollars for 
the new baby. (This is a lie on the face of it! 
Who ever heard of a farmer having an extra five 
hundred dollars?) With the check he sent his 
enthusiastic congratulations, with the promise of 
a similar check for every new baby. _ 

In due time, grandpa received the glad tidings 
from his daughter who had now moved to TWIN 
CITIES, Minnesota, that she and her husband 
were the proud parents of brand new twins. 
Grandpa sent his not quite so enthusiastic cone 
gratulations with the checks of five hundred 
dollars for each of the twins. . 

After some time had gone by, the mail man 
brought grandpa another communication from his 
daughter, this time dated from THREE 
RIVERS, Canada, which contained the gladsome 
news that triplets had been added to the rapidly 
growing family. After some sad contemplation 
of his bank account, grandpa wires his daughter: 

“Am sending checks but for heaven’s sake keep 
away from the THOUSAND ISLANDS!” 
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How The New York Stock Exchange Works 


A Visit to the Land of “Bulls’’ and “‘Bears”’ 


HE other day I received an invitation, 
with others, to make a special visit to 
the Stock Exchange in order to learn 
just how this much-talked-of institu- 

tion does business. I think that most of our 
people have as little real understanding of the 
Stock Exchange as I did before my visit and 
because of its great importance to every one, 
and of its great interest, 
I thought you would like 
to have a few of my ex- 
periences and observa- 
tions on this 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor American Agriculturist 


tory. If you and your friends can raise over 
half the necessary million, you will have over 
half the stock and half of the votes in the com- 
pany. As votes depend upon the number of 
shares, and you will be able to elect the officers 
that you want and to control the policies of 
the company. 

The remainder of the shares not taken by 
you and your friends will be sold to the gener- 


letters come to our Service Bureau asking us 
to help in selling some worthless security held 
by our subscribers. 

That is just the point. Worthless stock 
cannot be sold, and that is just where the 
Stock Exchange comes in. No shares of stock 
can be listed for sale or purchased on the 
Stock Exchange without a very thorough ine 
vestigation by the Exchange itself to see if 
there is real value back of the shares offered 
and to see that the business management of 
the company is reasonably safe. 

Now let us suppose that your manue 





visit. 


factory, or your railroad, is an espece 





The most that 
the general 
public has ever . 


Stock Ex- 
change has 
been in the way 
of criticism. No 
doubt some of the criticism is justi- 
fied, but what is not generally under- 
stood is that it would probably be im- 
possible to conduct modern business 
in the United States were it not for 
this Exchange or some similar insti- 





E. R. EastMan 


Do Not Buy Unlisted Stocks 


| d f th F you could read the letters which come to our Service Bureau every day, 
we = . i you would be saddened by the number of letters from people who have ;° oy 
bought worthless stocks. Because there are so many farm folks who have ing. Just how does the Exchange 
been fooled out of their savings by such investments and because there work? 

are many thousands of others who own a few shares of listed stocks of 
good value, Mr. Eastman has written the interesting story on this page 
showing just how good stocks are bought and sold on the great New York , h 
Stock Exchange. No one with small savings should ever buy stocks that [14S to pay the enormous sum of a 
are not listed, that is, that cannot be bought or sold on the Stock Exe hundred and twenty-five thousand 
change. — — you buy listed — + should — ~~ —_ dollars or more and pass a strict exe 
er or our Service Bureau to insure safety of your principal. Everybody . . 

should know how that mysterious ‘ane, 2 the Stock Exchange, works. It amination as to character before he 
is well told in this article—The Editors. 


ijally good one, and that after it has 
been established your shares of stock 
have been admitted to the New York 
Stock Exchange for buying and sell- 


In the first place, it is made up of 


eleven hundred men and each man 


can be admitted to a permanent seat 
in the Stock Exchange. By the way, 





tution where reliable securities could 


“seat” is a joke, for if you study the 





be quickly bought or sold. 

On the day of my visit, I went down to that 
most famous financial district in the world 
known as Wall Street, where the streets are 
canyons overshadowed by towering skyscrap- 
ers, and entered the beautiful new Stock Ex- 
change building, where I was whirled with 
breath-taking speed in the elevator to an up- 
per floor. Here I presented my pass to an at- 
tendant and entered the visitors’ gallery which 
overlooks the Stock Exchange floor pictured 
on this page. Down below us, on the floor of 
the Exchange itself, there were the stands 
without the letters on them as they appear in 
this picture, but the Exchange was then at 
the height of its business—at about eleven 
thirty—and was filled with eleven hundred 
shouting, rushing, and gesticulating men. 

Apparently, there was no sense or order to 
the whole proceedings, but only a howling 
mob. In spite of this, there is evidently much 
method in their madness, for we were assured 
by the officers that the business of the Ex- 
change is one of the 
most orderly proced- 
ures in the business | 
world, so well conduct- 
ed that there are few, 
if any, mistakes. 

In order to show 
how necessary the Ex- 
change is, let us take 
an example. Suppose 
you want to build a 
railroad, or maybe you 
have invented a new 
kind of mowing ma- 
chine, and want to get 
capital to manufacture 
it. Let us suppose that 
a million dollars are 
neeced to start your 
enterprise. Maybe you 
have a million. I hope 
you have, but if you 
are like ye editor, you 
will lack quite consid- 
erable, so you will have 
to raise the capital in 
some other way. The 
modern way of doing 
it is to issue stock and 
each share of stock 
represents one share in 





al public. We hear a good deal of nonsense 
about the so-called capitalist in this country. 
There are capitalists who are grasping and 
grinding, not earning what they have. But 
few people realize that the most of our big 
enterprises are owned to a greater or less ex- 
tent by thousands of small investors who hold 
shares of stock. Much of the money obtained 
for running our railroads and other big busi- 
ness comes from thousands of people, includ- 
ing many widows and orphans whose small 
savings are invested in these enterprises. 
But this stock would not be very much good 
unless it were mobile; in other words, unless 
it could be quickly bought or sold. When 
some shyster, either personally or through the 
mails, offers you, in the form of stock shares, 
some glittering proposition in a gold mine or 
real estate or what not, one of the first things 
to determine is whether his stock is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange so that it will 
have an immediate sale value. Hundreds of 


picture you will see that seats are 
conspicuous by their absence. A member may 
sell his seat but he can never buy it back 
again. No one can ever substitute for him on 
the floor of the Exchange. If he is sick or on 
a vacation he and his firm are “out of luck.” 
Every one of these eleven hundred men has 
the right to buy and sell securities on the 
floor of the Exchange. No one else, except a 
uniformed attendant, is ever admitted to the 
floor itself. On the floor are certain stands 
called trading posts, which you can see in the 
picture, and certain shares of stock are always 
sold and bought at the certain trading posts. 
For instance, if you want to buy U. S. steel, 
your broker would go to the booth where buy- 
ing and selling in steel shares are transacted. 
Now let us suppose that you want to buy 
one hundred shares of U. S. steel common 
stock at the current market price. You place 
your order with the stock broker. He takes 
it up with his New York office, by telegraph. 
The New York office has one of its members 
on the floor of the 
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the value of your rail- 
road or your manufac- 


The “floor” of the New York Stock Exchange 


Stock Exchange. The 
New York o ffice 
presses a little button 
which flashes a number 
on the black chart “D,” 
shown in the picture, 
and when the broker 
on the floor of the Ex- 
change sees his num- 
ber on this chart, he 
goes to one of the tele- 
phone booths marked 
“A” and there his office 
tells him over the tele- 
phone to buy one hun- 
dred shares of U. S. 
steel at the current 
market price. 

This broker’ goes 
back to the trading 
post where steel shares 
are bought and sold 
and listens to the bids, 
and offers, for U. S. 
steel. For instance, he 
may hear steel being 
offered at 115%, and 
somebody bidding 
115'% for it. This tells 
him that the lowest 

(Continued on 


page 451) 
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Which house would you 


rather 





live in 














These are pictures of the same house — 
Lead paint makes the difference 


op house is ugly, shabby, 
paint-hungry. The surface 
is deteriorating rapidly. Rain, 
snow and sun beat down on un- 
protected wood. Soon rotted steps, 
window sashes and porch pillars 
will need repainting, replacing. 
The entire house is in danger. 

There’s a way to preserve this 
house for years to come for your- 
self and your children—to save re- 
pairs—to make it look as it does 
in the picture on the right. Cover 
the surface with lead paint. 

The weather cannot harm wood- 
en surfaces that are completely 
covered with lead paint—and are 
kept adequately covered. Lead paint 
has been used for generations. It 
is pure white-lead, made from the 
metal, lead. It gives complete 
protection to non-metallic surfaces 
and makes farm property look 
like new again. 


What paint to use 


If you follow the example of thou- 
sands of farmers, as well as prop- 
erty owners in towns and cities, 
you will cover the exterior 


finishes of unusual beauty at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. They make a 
paint that, like Dutch Boy white- 
lead and linseed oil, can be tinted 
to any color to carry out distinc- 
tive decorative schemes of great 
charm. 

Dutch Boy red-lead gives full 
protection to metal against rust 
just as Dutch Boy white-lead does 
to non-metallic surfaces. Use it 
for metal gutters, railings, im- 
plements and machinery, espe- 
cially if the implements and ma- 
chinery have to be kept or used in 
the open. 


Free book on painting 


The “Handy Book on Painting” 
is a little booklet full of paint in- 
formation and formulas. It tells 
you in a simple way just where 
paint should be used, how paint 
should be mixed, and so on. It is 
a storehouse of interesting infor- 
mation and is sent free on request. 


Dutch Boy white-lead, Dutch 
Boy red-lead and Dutch Boy flat- 
ting oil are made by National Lead 

Company who also make 





of your property with Dutch 
Boy white-lead. 


Dutch Boy white-lead is 


pure white-lead. Mixed with 
pure linseed oil it makes a 
paint that is impervious to 





lead products for practically 
every purpose to which lead 
\ can be put in art, industry 
and daily life. The Dutch 
Boy trademark shown here 
is the company’s guarantee 
of products of the highest 








the attacks of air and mois- 
ture. This paint will prevent 


This Dutch Boy 


quality. 


» ° ‘ trademark is e 
your farm house from being — on every pack- If you would like to know 
listed among the five anda 92% ©f Putek more about any particular 
half million in the United Siatting ott form or use of lead, or need 
. ° ° ane ed-leac ° ° ‘ 

States that aredeteriorating Gnd isa guar. special information about 
from lack of paint. It will frien any use of lead, write to our 


keep your home and farm 
buildings safe, clean and 


fre sh for years to come, 


» 722 Che 


nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 
ak Street; Chicago, goo West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 


an Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. 
tnut Sereet; San Francisco, 485 California Street; 


irgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 


Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bro. Co., 437 Chestnut 


For interior walls, ceilings eta 
and woodwork Dutch Boy od 
white-lead and Dutch Boy Pietst 

.™ Avenuc; 
Matting oil give protective Street. 
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What Farmers Want To Know 


Estimating the Capacity of Grain Bins 


Can you give us a simple rule for esti- 
mating the number of bushels of grain in 
bins of different sizes and shapes? 

W. R., Pennsylvania. 


OR practical purpose on the farm, our 














problem is to find the number of cubic 
feet of grain and then multiply this figure 
by 4-5. For rectangular and square bins, 
multiply breadth, width and average depth 
of grain in feet to get the cubic feet of 
grain. Then multiply by 4-5. In case 
of a bin across the corner of the granary, 
you must get the area of the bottom of 
the bin in square feet by multiplying the 
distance in feet across one side of the bin 
by ™% the distance of this side from the 
pposite corner. Then multiply this figure 
which will be the area of the bottom of 
the bin in square feet, by the average depth 
of grain in feet, and multiply the product 
by 4-5. 

In the case of irregular shapes, it is 
possible to get the cubic feet of con- 
tents, by figuring as though there were 
several bins which are square rectangular 
or triangular in shape. The capacity of 
round bins can be figured by computing the 
area of the base, multiplying this by the 
average depth of grain and multiplying 
this figure by 4-5. The area of the bottom 
of a round bin is obtained by squaring the 


| radius in feet and multiplying this figure 


by 3 1-7. This will give the area in square 
lect. 

In case the bushels by weight is desired, 
a number of bushels may be weighed, to 
sce whether the weight of the grain is 
lower or Higher than the legal weight and 
how much. In this way the approximate 
weight of the contents of the bin may be 
determined by multiplying the estimated 
bushels by the weight per bushel, and then 
the number of bushels by legal weight may 
be determined by dividing the actual weight 
of grain by the legal weight per bushel 
of that grain. 





Seasoning for Pork Sausage 


Will you kindly send me Instructions for 
making sausage. ! would like to know the 
right amount of salt, pepper, etc., to use 
for about 25 pounds of meat and the best 
way to preserve it.—F. J. M., New York. 


ORK sausage should be made from 

clean, fresh pork seraps, or the 
cheaper parts of the meat. The meat 
should be in the proportion of three parts 
of lean pork to one of fat pork. This 
should be run through the grinder, spread 
out and seasoned with salt, pepper, and 
sage, and reground. Usually 114 ounces 
of fine salt, % ounce of ground black 
pepper, and % ounce or less of ground 
sage, for 6 pounds of meat, makes a satis- 
factory seasoning. 

Pork sausage either is used loose, being 
made into pats and fried, or it is stuffed 
into pork casings and double-linked. If 
left loose it can be packed in jars until 
used. If it is to be kept for a long period, 
it may be run into cloth bags and smoked 
for a short time. The linked sausage 
may also be smoked for a short time in 
order to preserve it. If it is to be kept 
until summer, it may be partially cooked, 
packed in a jar, and covered with hot Jard. 





Silage Turning Moldy 


We are having trouble with our silage. 
Mold forms very quickly and the cattle re- 
fuse to touch it. The corn was rather chaf- 
fy when it went Into the silo. Is there any- 
thing we can do to save it—W. F. O., New 
York. 

T is of little use now to talk about 

what you should have done. The 
most immediate remedy that you have 
available is to throw out about a foot of 
the top layer. At any rate, enough to 
get below the moidy area. Then im- 
mediately pump in a lot of water and 
tread it in good shape. This will have 
a tendency to solidify the mass and ex- 
clude a lot of the air that is in the 
chaffy corn. Obviously your difficulty 





would have been completely eliminated 
had water been added to the silage when 
it was put in the silo. We have known 
of cases where water was added later 
as in your case and very good results 
obtained. 

Here is a suggestion for another year, 
Why not plant a small patch of some 
late maturing varicty of silage corn to 
be put into the silo at the very last, to 
set as a sort of a seal. This green corn 
will be full of juice and it will tend to 
percolate through the silage below 
which may be a little chaffy. It may be 
that another year you will not need this 
green cap for you may be able to get 
your silage in at the right stage. We 
have known however, where this late 
maturing patch has been a very essential 
silage saver year in and year out. 





The Cost of Pruning Apple 
Trees 


! am thinking of taking a Job to prune a 
large orchard of apple trees. What would 
be a fair price to charge per tree, which 
would ailow me to do a good Job and still 
make fair wages!—G F. D, New York. 

HIS will depend considerably on the 

age of the orchard and the care that 
has been given for the past two years, 
Figures on an orchard of mature Baldwin 
apples in Western New York show that 
for the past several years the average cost 
of pruning has been 40 cents per tree per 
year. 





Starved Bones May Be Cause 


lot about what causes 
We know that poisons 
sometimes act that way, but how does 
feeding enter into the problem and does 
deficient feed ever cause such a condition 
as posterior paralysis in hogs.—M. W. B. 
Pennsylvania. 

ARALYSIS may result from a num- 

ber of causes. The malady of pose 
terior paralysis, which you mention, has 
recently been shown to be from feeding 
rations which were deficient in certain 
minerals and vitamins. Weak back bones 
have resulted,.or in other words the bones 
have been “starved.” 

Dr. B. H. Edington, veterinary pathol- 
ogist at the Ohio Station, has found this 
situation to be the immediate cause of 
posterior paralysis. He explains it as 
follows: Certain minerals and vitamines 
leave the lumbar vertebra among other 
bones so poorly ossified, due to the in- 
ability of the animal to deposit sufficient 
lime salts in them, that these bones are 
unable to withstand any severe tension of 
the powerful back muscles. Thus, one 
or the other of the lumbar vertebra is 
crushed or shortencd under the strain, 
bulging inward and impinging upon the 
spinal cord, leaving the posterior part of 
the animal paralyzed. 


1 have heard a 
paralysis In hogs. 


Cause May Be Deficient Rations 


The Department of Animal Industry is 
carrying on extensive work on the probs 
lem of rickets and paralysis in hogs. This 
work, which involves the deficiency of 
certain rations is yielding valuable con- 
tributions to the science of animal nu- 
trition. 

The recent findings in this respect were 
presented by G. Bohstedt, Chief in Animal 
Industry at the Station, before the meet- 
ing of the American Society of Animal 
Production in Chicago, and aroused con- 
siderable interest, for this appears to be 
the first intimation of the real nature of 
the malady, which has concerned hog 
growers and investigators for many years. 

Heretofore, one of the theories has 
been that postcrior paralysis is due to 
vitamin starvation of the nerves and cone 
sequent impaired functioning on their part. 
Kidney worms also have in too many cases 
been blamed for pigs “going down 
behind.” 
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| An Ideal Christmas 


A Beautiful Cloth Bound Copy of 


THE TROUBLE MAKER 


By E. R. EASTMAN 








E. R. EAstMAN 


Interest in this great farm story is continually growing keener as more folks 
are reading it. Even the big city newspapers are giving it many fine reviews. The Buffalo 
Evening News says: 


“This is an unusual novel and an unusually good one. * * * We have had re- 
cently a number of praiseworthy presentations of the life of our American cities. In this 
book, modern eastern agricultural America has been treated adequately and discerningly, 
That is why we declare that the story is new and good. * * * The scene is in the ‘hill 
country of New York State’, where ‘stretching away to the horizon, bloomed the lavish- 
ness of nature in the summer land. There is discovered in the corn field, Jim Taylor, 
whose mother is a ‘bed-ridden’ invalid as she has been for years as the result of overwork 
to make both ends meet. Jim is beginning to have his doubts about the whole farm busi- 
ness and the business of life itself.” 


For City or Country Friend 


This is the kind of book that you will want for Christmas for father, mother, son 
daughter or for friend, particularly for city friend. Give city folks a chance to know what the 
country is really like. The story tells in a fair and honest fashion about the folks around 
you, and their daily problems. Its people are alive. Its rapid action is dramatic. 


Special We are trying to carry out the spirit of Christmas time by offering to all of our subscribers the opportunity to 

Christmas buy a copy of Eastman’s TROUBLE MAKER for one dollar which regularly sells for two dollars. This 

offer must be accepted with a New or Renewal three year subscription to American Agriculturist for two dol- 

Offer (December Only) ‘+s, making a total of $3.00 for both the paper and this great farm novel. If you only want the 
book send $2.00. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY OF “THE TROUBLE MAKER.” 


If you want a copy of THE TROUBLE MAKER and the A-wertcan Acricutturist subscription to your own home, fill in 
your name and address below, If you want AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST subscription for yourself and want us to send a copy of 
THE TROUBLE MAKER toa friend with your Christmas greetings, also fill in the friend’s name and address in the space pro= 
vided below and we will attend to all of the details. 


REMEMBER THAT YOUR ORDER MUST BE RECEIVED IN DECEMBER IN ORDER TO TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS PRICE REDUCTION. 
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Mail Check, Cash, or Money Order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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| JOM Cormick Deering Tractors _| 
| to the Cantaloupe Growers | | 


HE melon growers around Glen- 
dale, Arizona, have ordered thirty 
McCormick-Deering Tractors during the 
past six months. That's a sample of the 
popularity of this standard farm power. 


Thirty McCormick-Deerings to raise 
cantaloupes in one tiny section of the 
country—no wonder there is a call for 
thousands upon thousands everywhere. 
They are cutting production costs, build- 
ing farm profits, putting the whole oc- 
cupation of farming on an easier, pleas- 
anter, more prosperous plane. 


Now that winter is at hand, compare 
the tractor with a whole barnful of 
horses. Field work is done, yet you are 
at the beck and call of horses. They need 
expensive feed and bothersome care 
every idle day. The tractor asks nothing 
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Own this big, reliable, eco- 
nomical tractor and be ready 
with summer and winter 
power for years to come. 
Ready at the McCormick- 


Deering dealer's store 
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In Two Sizes—10-20 and 15-30 h. p. | 
McCormick-Deering Tractors | 


. ee 
but shed-room tostand in when it is idle, 
but its long suit in winter is belt work. | 

} 


The McCormick-Deering Tractor merely 
switches its power from drawbar to belt 
pulley and is ready for the operation of | 
many belt machines—grinders, shellers, | 
shredders, saws, balers, etc. | 
fectly adapted for belt, drawbar, and 

power take-off operations. It is liberally 
powered; and it comes to you with prop- 
erly-located belt pulley, fuel-saving throt- 

tle governor, platform, fenders, brake, etc. 

—fully equipped without extra cost. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606S. Michigan Ave, 


93 Branch Houses in the U. S., 
the following in American Agricul- 
territory—Albany, 
Boston, Buffalo, Elmira, Har- 
Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. 


‘Good Equipment 
Makes a Good 
Farmer Better”’ 


—s 


It is per- 


OF AMERICA 


Uncorporated) Chicago, Il. 


3 










Auburn, 


} 
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PATENT 





| Time counts in applying for patents. Don't | 
risk delay in protecting your ideas Bend 
sketch or model for instructions or write for 
FREE book, “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
“Record of Inventfn"’ form No ebarge for 
\ information on how to proceed Communiesa 
tions strictly confidential Prompt, eareful, 
~ efficient service Clarence A. O'Brien, Reg > 
Qered Patent Attorney, Dept. 737, Security Bank Building 


(directly across street from Patent office), Washington, D.C 





SWINE BREEDERS 
FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 





Vorkshire-Chester cross and Yorkshire-Berkshire 
er , all large growthy pics, weaned and eating 
pis 6 to 8 wer old, $4 each; 8 to 9 week 
old, $4.50 each Send in and get from 2 to 5( 

b Also pure bred Chester White or pure bred 
t rkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows 6 to 7 week 
©! $ 0 each I will ship (¢ ©. D. on ar 
proval If pigs are not satisfactory at your depot, 
return at my expense. Safe delivery guaranteed 
N for shipping crates 


< irge 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Wobern, Mass. Tel: 0086 





155—PiIGS FOR SALE—155 


Chester and Berkshire cross, and York- 
Bhire and Chester cross, all large healthy 
pigs, weaned, and good feeders. Pigs 8 to 
9 weeks old, $4.50 each, and 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $4 each. Safe delivery guaranteed, no 
charge for shipping crates; if not satisfied 
upon arrival at your station, return at 
my expense. Shipped subject to your ap- 

roval. A. M. LUX, 206 Washington &t., 

oburn, Mass. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Accredited Herd 
HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Select some heifer calves from our herd of 100 head for 
a foundation and start right. We can also sepply for your 
next herd sire a young bull from dams with reeords ep to 
1000 Ibs. better. 


BREESE FARM 


Prop’s. Elmira, @. Y. 


Breese & Dann, 


THE LOVELIEST SPOT IN 
THE WORLD FOR 


JERSEYS. 
Write Us. 
BORDEN HOME FARM 
Wallkill, New York 





Flintstone Milking Shorthorns 
WE ARE OFFERING 
An especially good lot of young bulls out 
of good milking dams. Write us about 
them and get our herd catalogue. 
Dalton, Mass. 


FLINTSTONE FARM, 
D. Mgr 


H. Cande, 








HORSE BREEDERS 
BELGIAN HORSES 
On the Farm, on the City streets, in the 
largest show rings, they are always win- 
ners. “Knollwood” represents the best 
in Belgian stallions and mares. 


KNOLLWOOD FARMS, 





A GUERNSEY SPECIAL 


We are offering for a short time only two splendid bull 
calves out of large type Guernseys that are good pro- 
ducers. Calves born Sept. 9th and Oct. 6th, 1926. Bires 
three nearest dams average over 615 Ibs. fat. 
PRICE $75.00 
Geliered in New York State 
ACCREDITED HERD. 


FORGE HILL FARM, _ 


WEWBURGH, W. Y. le. 3. 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS i 








We offer two bull calves, two and five months old, 
out of A. BR. dams with credible records, and by 
sires that get production and type. 


For particulars write 
v. F. STAPLES, Mor, E. MOLLISTON, MASS. 











Dept. A. Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Registered PERCHERONS $foo"ts §s00 en | When writing to advertisers be sure to 
WILLIAM A REID mount mo.ty, @ a! mention the American Agriculturist 
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Who Enforces the Health 
Law On Selling Milk? 


Is It possible for the supervisor of g 
county to make and enforce laws prohiblite 
Ing the selling of milk in that county bee 
cause they have not been tubercullq 
tested.— E. N. T., New York, 


’ E were not positive in our mindg 

relative to the facts in this case sq 
we referred the question to the New York 
State Department of Farms and Markets, 
The following is a communication we ree 
ceived from Dr. Paul B. Brooks, Deputy 
Commissioier of Health of the New York 
State Department of Health to whom our 
letter was referred by the Department of 
Farms and Markets. Dr, Brooks letter 
is as follows: 

“The Director of the Legal Bureau of 
the State Department of Farms and 
Markets has referred to us your letter 
inquiring regarding the authority of a 
county board of supervisors to make 
and enforce regulations prohibiting the 
sale of milk of cows that have not been 
tuberculin tested. 

“I am of the opinion that a board of 
supervisors would not have such auth- 
ority. The purpose of such a regulation 
obviously would be the protection of 
public health. Authority tg enact health 
regulations is delegated by the Public 
Health Law to the Public Health Coun- 
cil of the State and to the boards of 
health or the local officials having equive 
alent powers and functions of cities, 
incorporated villages and towns. The 
County Law enumerates the general 
powers and duties of boards of supervis- 
ors, and the enactment of health regu« 
lations is not one of them.” 

There is no question after reading Dr, 
Brooks’ letter relative to the authority of 
the supervisors in this case. However, we 
firmly believe that in the interests of good 
business and humanity it is up to every 
dairyman who sells milk for human cone 
sumption to have his cows tested for T.B. 
It is a known fact that humans, especially 
little children may contract the dread 
disease and that one agent is the milk they 
drink daily. 

Markets Want Clean Milk 


If a man wishes to be assured of a mare 
ket, especially dairymen who sell direct to 
the consumer, one of the best things he can 
do is to have his cows tested for T.B. 
We live in a country town, very few of 
which still exist near New York City and 
the milk we use is produced on a farm 
nearby. The cows on that farm are T.B. 
tested every month. Were it not for that 
fact, we would -soon find another source of 
supply. We have got to come to universal 
testing sooner or later and the man who 
cleans up his herd now is just so much 
ahead of the game. The matter of who is 
responsible for the supervision and ene 
forcement is of secondary importance. 





Livingston County, N. Y., Has 
High Testing Cows in Dairy 
Association 

NE of the most interesting dairy 

articles that we have seen in somes 
time is the statement of the past year’s 
business of the Livonia-Livingston County 
Dairy Improvement Association. This 
article was sent to us by C. Prescher, the 
association’s official tester. His story i$ 
so full of information that we are passing 
it on to our readers who are engaged in 
the dairy business. As we read over the 
various statements we can not help but 
wonder why it is that there are not more 
such organizations throughout our easterf 
dairy sections where the making of milk 
is the main business on the farm. 

The report covers the year ending Noe 
vember 15, 1925. Twenty members finished 
the year of testing. There were fourteert 
Holstein herds, three Guernsey, two Brown 
Swiss and one Jersey. The high cow in 
both milk and butterfat production proved 
to be a three year old pure bred Holstein 
Margaret Korndyke Ormsby, owned by 
James O. Moore of Leicester, N. Y. Thid 
cow produced 14,502 pounds milk and 489.9 
pounds butterfat, testing 3.38%. The high 
herd in the association was that of Wil< 
liam P. Thompson of Hunt, N, Y. This 








































herd of 7 pure bred Holsteins made an 
average production of 9,570 pounds of milk 
and 356.2 butterfat per cow. 


Doubles Average of U. S&. 


The average production per cow in the 
association was 7,149 pounds milk and 273 
pounds butterfat, testing in the average 
3.82%. This average production of milk 
and butterfat excceds the average produc- 
tion, according to Mr. Prescher, of all of 
the cows enrolled in the 525 cow testing 
associations in the United States by 213 
pounds milk and 7.3 pounds butterfat. It 
mearly doubles the average production of 
milk per cow in the United States, which 
is 3,627 pounds. 

Of the 334 cows tested, of which 187 
were pure breds and 147 were grades, 22 
cows produced over 10,000 pounds of 
milk and 35 produced over 300 pounds of 
butter fat. 

According to Mr. Prescher’s figures, the 
average production of these cows brought 
a return of $909.93 above the cost of feed, 
mot figuring labor, interest, depreciation, 
barn rent, equipment, taxes and other mis- 
cellancous expenses. When these factors 
were taken into consideration, the average 
failed to break even, the loss being 20 
cents per 100 pounds of milk and 5 I-5 
cents per pound of butterfat. It shows 
conclusively that the low producing cows 
cannot begin to make a profit for their 
owners. It is easily imagined how great 
is the loss in keeping a cow that is cap- 
able of only meeting the average of the 
United States. 

Liberal Feeding Profitable 

In concluding his comments on the cost 
of production, Mr. Prescher states that 
cows fed a liberal grain ration, not only 
produce more milk and fat but also mean 
a greater profit than the cows that were 
fed a scanty ration. 

During the year 71 unprofitable cows 
and T.B. reactors were disposed of, 16 
herds being tested for T.B. During the 
year 14 pure bred cows were sold for dairy 
purp F 

Nine barns were whitewashed. Eight 
are cquipped with water cups for each 
cow. Seventeen barns have swinging 
stanchions. Only one is provided with a 
modern ventilating system. Ten dairymen 
use milking machines. Five barns have 
running water from a spring. Nine have 
a water pressure system. Six farmsteads 
are equipped with electric lights, while two 
farms have natural gas for lights, cooking 
and heat. All have one or more silos. 


Test Your Separator 

Six separators were tested and two 
were found to be losing over $30 worth of 
cream per month, what was once the wages 
of a good hired man. Every man who 
owns a cream separator will be interested 
in this bit of information and the wise 
man will see that _.s own machine is 
tested immediately to make sure that but- 


terfat is not running «ff into the skim 
mil’: pail 

The entire report of the Livonia- Living- 
ston County Association brings out the 


fact that it pays to test your cows, feed 
for production, weed out unprofitable pro- 
ducers and breed your good cows to high 
producing sires. 
Mr. Prescher closes his report with a 
very preper rhyme which is as follows: 
Good-bye old brindle, bony scrub 
The times demand a better breed 
You did nothing, but there’s the rub 
You never paid for half your feed 
So after all these days we part 
But please remember as you go 
If this should break your bovine heart 
You broke my purse long, long ago. 
Pennsylvania has 39 Bull Associations 
located in 20 counties of the state. They 
own 150 quality sires. Pennsylvania now 
leads all States in the number of bull as- 
sociations. 





-_* * 

The bull calf question has not been a 
serious problem for W. B. Jones, Mana- 
ger of the Woodlands Farm Guernsey herd 
at White Plains, N. Y. During the last 
two months Mr. Jones has sold seven 
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whether you buy 
‘Twice ora , 
Thousand. ° 


Times 


When you buy a dairy ration for the first 
time, you buy because you believe it will 
make more milk and more money for you 
than the ration you have been using. 


Perhaps you have been convinced by the 
argument of your dealer, perhaps by 
advertising you have read, perhaps by the 
experience of neighbors who have them- 
selves found it productive and profitable. 


But once a feed has proved highly satis- 
factory to you, you specify the same brand 
the next time because you want the same 
feed—not only the same in name, but the 
same in composition, in quality, in results. 


Do you always get it? With Larro—yesl 


Builders of open formulas may change 
them at will as the prices of ingredients 
advance or go down. Manufacturers of 
feeds madc solely to meet a price may 
substitute materials when one feed-stuff 
or another is scarce or costly. But Larro, 
day in and day out, year after year, is of 


unvarying high quality,absolutely uniform 
in manufacture, always dependable. 


When you specify Larro by name, you get 
the same feed you got before, whether it is 
your second purchase or your thousandth. 


The formula by which Larro is produced 
has been tested and proved; it will be 
changed only when a new formula is de- 
veloped that will insure more profit to 
feeders. At the same time, exclusive 
blending, weighing, mixing and cleansing 
processes enable us to produce each year 
millions of sacks of Larro, the last of which 
is identical in every way with the first. 


Thus Larro offers users a double guaran~ 
tee—not ohly that one lot of Larro will 
produce milk in large quantity and profit- 
ably, but that every lot can be depended 
upon for the same results, regardless of 
when or where purchased. Any number 
of tests—the experiences of any number 
of feeders—will demonstrate this, 


Ask the nearest dealer. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT 


MICHIGAN (orm 





The SAFE Ration for Dairy Cows 


Also a complete line of poultry feeds—as good 
for chickens as Larro Dairy Feed is for cows 














future herd sires. 





| Grange 
f Silos 


| 

| 41926 

| PRICES 
| TERMS AND 
: | DISCOUNTS 

NOW READY 
FOR EARLY 

BUYERS. 


GRANGE SILO CO. 
Red Creek, N. Y. 
































hl Dy Sizer il, Ibe 
METAL SILO 


For fifteen years the METAL Silo 
— pee eee of wind, enstlege 
an re 
duced the best efcllage. taovesihe 
Silo constructed of COPPER- IZED 
METAL with Exclusive Features—and 
Write Your Own Guarantes!? 
Orders recetwed now—for immedt 
ate or future deltvery—assure lowet 
prices than letet in season. We can 
make an interesting « prope 
sition. Write for complete literarcure 
THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG CO. 
Dept. M Londen, Obie, Ext. 1904 

















any rannin ear. 
Cate! 4 io 2s 


4 , log !limatrated 
Electric Whee! Co., 2Eim St.,Qutncy, Il. 








$10 Down Buys 
Holstein Bull 


A Double Descendant of 


The Century Sire 
Datchland Colantha Sir Inka 


When you analyze this young buit’s 
pedigree you cannot help put marvel 
at the excelient breeding and predic- 
tion records that are back ef him 
which Insure him as a getter of high 
producing daughters In your herd. He 
is a line-bred “Dutch” producer. 


Write for Particulars 


FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 














MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Coc perative 
Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 


ing the first part of December for milk 
testing 3 in the basic zone of 201 to 210 
miles of New York City. The prices 
mentioned below are not re eived by the 
farmer but go into the pool. They ar 
prices dealers pay the Leag 
Giaes 1 Fiuid Milk ................ $2.80 
Class 2A Fluid Cream —-.- ~~ 2.10 
Class 2 B Ice Creatmuccceccccccec 2.355 
Class 2 C Soft Cheese —---______. 2.30 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 

Cond. whole GR sass 2.10 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder —---.2.10 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than 

A. aS 

Class 4 prices will be based on butter 

end American cheese quotatior on the 
New York market. 

Sheffield Producers 

The Shefficld Farms Producers an- 

mounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
= § ae ....$2.90 
I a 2.30 


Class 3 -..¢-- 

Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
mar\ct. 

Up to time of going to press no change in 
Prices for December have been announced 

The above prices are 
mot the final prices the farmer receives. 
The final prices received from the dealer 
is the result of the weighted average of 
the class prices. This average weighted 
price is the one to be compared with the 
League pwol price. 


in each class 


Non Pool Cooperative 


The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
trative announces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


Cine | ccccccccccccccccccccccccsGate 


NN tire a 2.3 
ee ae ae 2.00 
2 ee eae 1.95 


The above prices in cach class are not 
the final prices the farmer receives. The 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average of the class 


prices. This average weighted price is the 
one to be compared with the League pool 
price, 


Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 


is $2.42. In the 101 to 110 milk 


the price is $2.53. These price ent 
into effect Nov. 16 
FANCY BUTTER HIGHER 
CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Dec. 1 Nov. 23 Ago 
Higher 
than extra 52 -52'> 51 51', 47!,-48 
Extra (92sc) 51 5 50! 5- 47 
84-91 score ..44 -50 144 -50 ch 46 
Lower G'ds 42! .-43 42! 2-43 34! 5 
The butter market ] imy ved a full 
cent since opr la t H 
the dy s¢ t | cre ad 1 
strained ituation with tl result 
there is an undertone of casine It 
lox ks as tl uuvh we hav reached ] 
point in the butter market where « 
sumers are beginning to ad their 
eating habits to price fl t With 
the com r of tl ] tow, foll 
economize here and there and hen 
pri are up to a certain level ther 
seems to ! L ge l cuttu } 
the tabl In add to th é 
weath | turned mild and ra 7 
the Met lita dist t W the re It 
that the “bea are at worl With the 
advar buy is only lin d to im- 
mediate trade nec many buy 
| 








SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 





358 Greenwich St., New York City 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern 


holding off with the idea they will 
be to take on stocks a little later 
at advantage. On the other hand 
sellers are not overburdened with heavy 
tock disposed to 


able 


sonic 











stocks and they are not 
make any great c ncessions, most hold- 
ing out on December 1 for sit%ec for 
creamery extras (92 score). There 
were some weak spots in the market 
vhere business was done for 5lec. 
FRESH CHEESE GAINS 

STATE A Year 
FLATS Dec. 1 Nov. 23 Ago 
Fresh fancy 26 -27 25'2-26'2 21!5-22 
Fresh av’ge .25 -25!% 24!5-25 20! 2-21 
Held fancy ..27 -28 27 -28 22' 2-23'3 
Held av ge ..25!5-26! 2515-26! 205-22 

Fr cheese has made a slight gain 
d 1e \ going up a fraction of 
1 ce Alth« it is very slight, it 

1; ate the oth of the cheese 
m et N Stat running 
behind last production while 
Wisconsin is about on par. In view of 
t} fact that the New York market is 
| nd schedule, grinders in the Metro- 
—P litan districts have gone to Wiscon- 
sin for some of their stock It there- 
fore looks as though our market here 
will maintain its tone for a while at least. 
Althot re has been no change in 
the market on held cheese, nevertheless 
the tone in the market remains very 
firm Fresh cheese enjoys a slightly 
better demand 

BETTER EGG MARKET 

NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Dec. 1 Nov. 23 Ago 
Selected Extras 77-78 74-75 73-74 
Av'ge extras . 76-77 72-73 69-72 
Extra firsts ...... 68-75 66-71 66-68 
PRE ésececesinawe 61-66 60-64 60-65 
Gathered 50-74 50-71 52-58 
Pullets 50-52 40-53 45-53 
BROWNS 
FORE cesvessces 74-77 72-75 68-75 

We have had a better egg market 


during the past week as far as prices 
have been concerned. Receipts par- 
ticularly from New York State have 
been somewhat heavier according to 
general reports. Trading and consump- 
tion have been sufficiently heavy to af- 
fect clearances and with stocks mov- 
ing promptly, prices hardened slightly. 
On December 1 arrivals showed a slight 
but the very fanciest marks 
» plentiful but what they are 
The surplus is more in the 
Brown eggs 
and have 
whites. 


increase 
are not s« 
clearing up. 
pullet and lower grades. 
have held their advantage 
moved up in proportion with 
At the moment the market is firm. Pacific 
Coasts have been showing some ad- 
vance and the limited offerings are sell- 
ing freely which is a good omen for the 
1 arby market 


LIVE POULTRY SELLING WELL 


FOWLS A Year 
Dec 1 Nov. 23 Ago 
Colored 30-35 28-33 20-28 
Leghorns 25-30 25- 17-20 
CHICKENS 
CemerGS <ccccvcncess 30-33 30-35 25-26 
Leghorns ........+- 98-30 28-30 22-25 
Broilers 36-42 36-42 30-35 
I ve poultry market is holding up 
very well Express fowls and chickens 
havi 1 ready outlet especially 
unt iowl It 1..s expected and it is 
ily the case that just after Thanks- 
giving the market eases off to a slight 
deore Chis has not been true tlis 
ar undoubtedly due to the fact that 
r é I pts have been compara- 
t licht. Contrary to the fowl and 
‘ ; market, express turkeys are 
Stock would have to be extremely 


! t br Si 

It is not too early to consider the 

( is live poult nd turkey pros- 
pect lurkey is the Thanksgiving bird. 
At Christmas and New Years, the trade 
is divided, many prefer duck, geese and 
kinds of poultry On the whole 

++ looks as though turkeys will not en- 
joy a particularly strong market The 
outlook is very uncertain. Naturally 
prices will depend on the supply and if 
reports are to be given any credit at 
all it looks as though there will be more 
than enough turkeys to supply the de- 
mand, at least enough to keep prices 
down to moderate basis. The prospects 
were for a fairly strong Thanksgiving 
narket but receipts did not warrant the 
pr that was a. icipated although the 
market was generally considered very 


Farmers in American Agri- 
culturist territory who have turkeys 
for sale for Christmas and New Years 
may well turn their attention to the pos- 


favorable. 
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sibilities of their local market for the 
chances are that receipts in New York 
City will be heavy enough to depress 
prices below those of up-State. One 
authority states that the situation does 
not indicate that prices will be for 
Christmas what they were for Thanks- 
giving. 

Contrary to the turkey market, the 
live poultry market should be fully as 
strong as it was at Thanksgiving, parti- 
cularly with fancy poultry, ducks and 
geese. Growers who are planning to 
reach this market should so time their 
shipments that their stock will arrive in 
New York City not later than the 23rd. 
Retailers anticipate their needs early in 
the week. They do practically no buy- 


ing the day before Christmas. That 
r.-ans that the market will be at its 
best on Monday or Tuesday, depending 
of course on how stock comes in. 


Shippers should also bear in mind that 
quality at the holidays is a determining 
factor in their returns. They should 
also take into consideration the fact 
that the express companies experience 








heavy congestion at this time of the 
year so that shipments be timed ac- 
cordingly. 
GRAINS AND FEEDS 
FUTURES Dec. 2 
Dec. 1 Nov. 23 1924 
(At Chicago) 
WrEa  cccccccce 1.7054 1.5834 1.5215 
WE sacencccsess 73% 7253 1.14 
Oats 39358 .3834 517% 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat, No. 2Red 1.92! 1.81% 1.75% 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. .94 973g 1.352 
Oats, No. 2. ‘51'5 50! 5 .61'/> 
FEEDS Nov. 29 
Nov. 28 Nov. 21 1924 
(At Ruffalo) 
Gre, Gass cecccccsce =. 28.00 40.00 
Bee BAR .occcccces = 5 30.50 30.00 
-H’d Bran ..... > ge 33.00 32.50 
Stand’d Mids ...... =* 31.00 32.50 
Soft W. Mids ...... ~~.» 38.00 37.00 
Flour Mids ........ = 3800 37.50 
Red Deg .....ccccce Ss. 4.50 44.00 
Wh. Hominy ©= 35.00 46.00 
Yel. Hominy ....... =~ 34.50 44.50 
Corn Meal .......«2 Ss 36.50 46. 
Gluten Feed ....... “2 41.75 43.75 
Gluten Meal ......- = 51.75 52.75 
36% C. S. Meal <= 38.00 42.00 
41% C. S. Meal sz 40.00 44.00 
43% C. S. Meal .... 8. 42.00 47.00 
34% O. P. Linseed == 
Olt Meal .....0.66 = 46.75 46.00 
Buffalo feed prices are quoted on the local 
basis, as reported by the New York State Dept. 


Farms and Markets. 


NO CHANGE IN POTATOES 


There has been no change in the po- 
tato market since our last report as far 
as prices are concerned. Receipts have 
been extremely light. The weather has 
not been favorable for heavy movement 
into the consuming channels, therefore 
it is not to be expected that the market 
would move either way. It is very evi- 
dent that farmers are holding back. The 
situation in the country according to all 
reports remains firm. In some sections 
prices are above par with those in New 
York City. There is hardly enough do- 
ing down on Long Island to make a 
market A few are hauling to the cars 
for $2.50 per bushel and getting it with- 
out difficulty. 

We may see some improvement be- 
tween now and the middle of December 
when buyers will be anticipating their 
needs for the holidays. From then on 
however, until after the first of the 
year we will undoubtedly sec a more or 
] quict market due to the fact that 
the trade is more interested in the holi- 
specials. Up-State farmers in 
general are getting from $1.85 to $2.00 
a bushel. In some we know 
of growers who are getting $3 a bushel 
in their local market in a small way, 
mainly by selling from house to house 
: villages. This means con- 
extra work and time, but 


os 


less 


day 


sections 


in nearby 
siderable 


Markets 


where a dollar a bushel is involved it 
is worth it. ; 

States in 150-pound sacks are bring- 
ing anywhere from $5.25 to $6 F.O.B,, 
New York, depending on _ quality. 
Maines average from 50c to 75c better 
than States. Pennsylvania stock aver- 
ages half way between States and 
Maines. 

HAY SLIGHTLY EASIER 

The hay market was a little easier. 
around the first of the month due to 
more liberal receipts, leaving the mar- 
ket barely steady. The demand has been 
very good for choice stock, very little of 
which has been found in the arrivals. 
Undergrades have been moving very 
slowly. The top of the market is 
around $29. Strictly choice No. 1 
timothy light bringing $1 premium but 
it would have to be of unusually fine 
quality and color. Other grades run all 
the way from $18 up. Light clover 
mixed is bringing anywhere from $19 to 
$25 depending on quality. Mixed hay 
is not worth any more than $22 or $23 
at the best. Alfalfa has been bringing 
from $20 to $30 depending on the grade. 


NO CHANGE IN BEANS 


There has been no change in the bean 
market since our report last week. New 
York State red kidneys still bring any- 
where from $10 to $11 per hundred, de- 
pending on quality which is about 25c 
under the Michigan market. There are 
not enough domestic or kidneys in the 
market to warrant quotations. Domes- 
tic pea beans are freely offered at $6 
but they have got to be strictly fancy 
to bring that price, sales being anywhere 
from $5.5( 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The live calf market has turned very 
strong since our last report. Nearby 
prime stock is selling very promptly and 
has little difficulty in bringing $17, which 
is $1 a hundred better than last week’s 
market. Anything that is medium to 
good has been bringing $12 to $16.50. 

The live lamb market has also taken 
a slightly better turn. The firmness and 
activity in the market, warranting an in- 
crease of 25c per hundred, bringing the 
price up to $17.25 on prime marks. Come 
mon to good stock has been selling anye 
where from $13 to $17. 

Other live stock prices are as follows: 
STEERS, fair to choice $8.50 to $11.75; 
common to medium $6 to $8. SHEEP, 
few fancy at $7.25 to $8; chvice, $6 to 
$7, common to good; $3.50 to $5. LIVE 
HOGS 100 to 150 pounds, $12.75 to $13; 
200 pounds, $12.50 to $12.75; 200 to 300 
pounds $11.75 to $12.25; roughs $9.75 
to $10.00. 


THE PRODUCE MARKET 

The onion market has been siow in 
New York City. Trading has not been 
good at all and prices are very irreg- 
ular. This is due mainly to the fact 
that the quality has been very irregular. 
Particularly is this true of stock from 
Western New York and Orange County, 
especially the latter. On top of all this 
the weather that New York City has 
been experiencing has interferred with 
trade, and things are at pretty much of 
a stand still. Orange County yellows 
have been bringing from $1.85 to $2 
per hundred with reds covering from 
$1.75 to $2.15, indicating the irregular 
quality of the stock. Up-state yellows 
have been from $1.25 to $2.50 while 
reds show a range from $2 to $2.50. 
Reports state that the Chicago market 
is receiving much lighter shipments and 


prices are showing improvement. Car- 
lot movements have dropped from 160 
during the middle of November to 


around 50 or 60 at the first of Decem- 
ber. 
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Invites You to Come to Medina 


Limestone Day December 14 |} 


Watch for Announcements in Local Papers 
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Calumet waffles 





with maple syrup 


—the great American 


“breakfast.” In the restaurant 
—on the train—in the home—wher- 
ever you eat waffles you'll find them to 
your liking because most housewives, 
domestic science experts, big hotels, leading 
restaurants, railroads, and good bakers use 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Try it in the morning in the 
waffles you make. Notice how evenly 
they raise — how light they are, how 
delicious they taste. Calumet con- 
tains more than the ordinary leaven- 
ing strength. Raises every baking to its fullest 
nutritional value. Economical in cost and use. 


SALES 2% TIMES THOSE OF 
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ANY OTHER BRAND 













For Wear an 


~as good as it looks / 


FAVORABLE first impression is 
quickly confirmed by service from 
this Hood Arctic. The extra inbuilt 
quality soon proves itself. Here’s the 





The only foot protection outdoor men need. 
Kattle K 
- ani Upper — Heavy cashmerette, es- 
e l . ° 
4HO08 Red Boot pecially woven for strength, lined 


with soft thick wool for comfort 
and warmth on the coldest day. 


Sole — Lasting service guaranteed 
by the heavy extension design in 
tire tread rubber. 


White Rock 
Rubbers 
-for all the family 
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Other Hood boots and shoes offer the 
same extra service value. The Hood 
Red Boot is famous for its long wear 
—its long lived, non-checking red 
uppers. The Hood Kattle King is the 
original all-rubber overshoe—quick- 
ly cleaned— warmly lined for com- 
fort. White Rock Rubbers — the 
sturdier rv bbers for all the family. 


Look for the name Hood on rub- 
ber footwear. It’s your guarantee of 
service and economy. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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News From Among the Farmers 
Canning Co-Op Members Held Liable tor Debts ot Association 


HE New York State Canning Crops 
Cooperative Association was award- 

ed a declaratory decision against W. P. 
Slocum and the North Chili Coopera- 
tive Association, codefendants in a law- 
suit which has been in the courts for 
over a year. The decision was handed 
down by Supreme Court Justice A. J. 
Rodenbeck after several months of de- 
liberation. It immediately affects some- 
thing like 800 farmers and fruit growers 
in Western New York who neglected or 
refused to pay the assessment which 
was levied under the agreement made 
between the central association (the 
agent) and the locai associations and 
their members as well as individuals 
contracting with the selling agent. 

The case has attracted wide attention 
among growers, cooperatives and pro- 
duce dealers in generai. It is unques- 
tionably one of the most far-reaching 
court decisions of recent years. The 
decision supports the contention that 
the plaintiff, in this case, the New York 
Si. te Canning Crops Cooperative Asso- 
. a. a, has the right under the law to 
assess its membership and others for 
whom it acted as an agent, pro rata to 
the extent of its liabilities provided the 
individual assessment does rot exceed 
$50 each. 

Case Over a Year Old 

The case goes back to something over 
a year ago in June. Affairs of the as- 
sociation were such that it was hopeless 
to continue the operation of the coopera- 
tive. It was decided to liquidate. 
Liabilities had accumulated to $60,000 
more than the assets and the decision 
was made to assess the membership and 
those for whom the association had 
acted as agent for the maximum amount 
under the law of $50 each. Something 
like 400 members of the 1200 asses. ble 
paid in $20,000, cutting the liabilities <- 
$40,000. It was then decided to in- 
stitute a court action to establish the 
status of the remaining 800 who re- 
fused to pay the assessments. The test 
case was brought against W. P. Slo- 
cum who had signed the selling contract 
making the Canning Crop Growers his 
selling agent. 

The importance in this decision lies in 
the fact that it specifies the personal 
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Greetings 


to some friend in town or the 
country can well be expressed 
by sending them 
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I attach $1.00 to pay for same 
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P. O. . 

















liability of every member of every co- 
operative association operating under 
the existing cooperative laws. 





Medina, Orleans County, N. Y., 
To Celebrate Limestone 
Day 


N December 14 all highways and by- 

ways will lead to Medina, Orleans 
County, N. Y., when farmers from the 
surrounding territory and the merchants 
and residents of the town will celebrate 
Limestone Day. It is really going to be 
Medina Day—a gala day for the people 
around it and in it. It will be a day of 
special sales, displays and demonstrations, 
speeches and free movies. 

Limestone Day is the outgrowth of the 
cooperative efforts of the Medina Ad- 
vertising Club which consists of the mer- 
chants of Medina, the Michigan Lime- 
stone Company and AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLTuRIsT. At a recent meeting of the 
Medina Advertising Club, forty-eigh: 
merchants all of whom are handling na- 
tionally advertised products, voted to give 
their hearty support to Limestone Day. 
On that day the merchants of Medina 
will greet farmers and their families and 
the townspeople, entertaining them with 
speeches, motion pictures, demonstrations 
and offering special sales bargains. Cof- 
fee and doughnuts will be served. It is 
going to give buyers around Medina an 
opportunity to do their Christmas shop- 
ping at a decided advantage for there are 
going to be many bargains. Prizes will 
be awarded under the direction of the 
Advertising Club. 


Special Program at Noon 


Limestone Day is more than just a day 
to merchandise goods. It takes its name 
from the fact that the townspeople and 
business man realize the value of limestone 
on the soil and ti its use will result 
in a more prosperous agricultural com- 
munity by building up the fertility of the 
land. 

There wil: be a special program at 1.J0n, 
in the form of a farmer’s meeting. E. R. 
Eastman, editor of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST and author of the famous farm 
novel, The Trouble Maker, will speak 
as well as Professor John Barron of the 
New York State College of Agriculture. 

Limestone Day is not altogether a new 
idea. Other communities have their annual 
“dollar days,” however, the merchants of 
Medina are “going one better.” They are 
bending every effort to make their farmer 
customers feel at home and to make them 
know that they are there to serve the 
farmer. According to early indications it 
is going to be one of the biggest days in 
the history of Medina, and for the farm- 
ers of the surrounding territory. 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 
By J. N. GLover 

HE second test of cows in Union 

country found seven reactors in 
Hartley township; eight reactors in 
Lewis; 12 in East Buffalo and 23 in 
Gregg. Next month the first test will 
be made in Kelly township and other 
townships may have their cows tested 
in January. The business men’s organ- 
izations of Lewisburg, will finance the 
Farm Products’ show on December 15 
to 17. Farmers who lost cows through 
these tests want to buy grade tested 
cows only, as they do not care to pay 
the price for registered cows which is 
asked simply because they are “paper” 
cows. The Snyder farm of 52 acres, 
west of Mifflinburg, was sold to Wesley 
Mitchell for $9,500. It has a good brick 
house and bank barn and a valuable 
limestone quarry on it. 

Some sod has been plowed for corn 
and manure is being hauled onto sod 
for another corn crop. Winter wood is 
being cut, and hauled with the good 
solid roads. 


Shredding corn stover for feed is also 
the present job on many farnis, though 
some stover is still in the fields. Sev- 
eral carloads of cows have veen shipped 
from the county lately, yet more milk 
cows are needed to replace those killed 
on account of T.B. Killing fat hogs 
for market aid for home use is a job 
done on every farm during the next 
month or the latter part of this one. 

There are « few farms yet to be rented 
in Union Coun .-, and the same is true 
in adjoining counties, yet the outlook 
for better returns from farms is en- 
couraging. 





Club Members Have Potato 
Show At Alfred. 


NE of the features of the recent po- 

tato train operated by the Erie 
railroad through several western 
counties was a show at each stop by the 
members of the potato club, which has 
been sponsored by the county agents, 
the state college, chambers of com- 
merce and the Erie railroad. Each boy 
was furnished a bushel of certified seed 
in the spring and in the fall gave back 
a bushel of potatoes as payment for 
them. Through the summer, the boys 
were visited by potato specialists from 
colleges, schools and railroad. The final 
event of the season was a round-up 
show which was held at the State 
School of Agriculture, Alfred. The 
sweepstake prize at this show was 
awarded to Clarence Williams, R.F.D. 
No. 3, Hornell, N. Y. Plans are under 
way to continue this worthwhile effort 
to interest boys in growing better po- 
tatoes. 





County Notes 


Ontario County—We have had a 
good week to finish work. Most of 
the farm work is pretty well done at 
this time of the year. Coal js very 
scarce and many are cutting wood as a 
substitute. Thanksgiving trade in poultry 
was very good. Eggs are scarce and 
prices are good.—H. D. § 





Credit at the Country Store 
(Continued from page 433) 


the farmer avoid paying for it if it is 
charged up in the prices of the goods? 
There are two possible ways of escape. It 
is often possible to get a discount for 
cash, especially if the cash is in sight when 
inquiry is made about the discount. If it 
is not possible to get a discount for cash, 
it may be possible to do business at a cash 
store, where there is no charge for credit 
because none is given. 


Some Prefer to Run Accounts 


There are many farmers and city folks 
too, who like to run accounts and are will- 
ing to pay for the privilege. They will 
always make business for a certain num- 
ber of credit stores. However, there arc 
too many credit stcres of the old type. The 
stores that continue to make no distinc- 
tion in price according to the service 
rendered are meeting stiff competition for 
the cash trade. 


How Discounts May Be Made 


It is not especially difficult to carry out 
a cash discount system if it is properly 
planned, carefully explained, and rigidly 
adhered to. In general stores, where there 
aré numerous small sales, it is simpler to 
figure the discount on the whole number 
of dollars, giving no discounts on sales 
amounting to less than one dollar. This 
encourages larger purchases and saves 


* expense. 


Some feed stores and implement stores 
have had very good results with the trade 
acceptance, making a charge of one per 
cent. a month, or thereabouts for credit. 

The principle of charging according to 
the service rendered applies equally well 
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Free Trial of 
Proved Swedish 
Abortion Treatment 


Famous Foreign Formula quickly relievep 
badly irfested herds. Gives amazing 


hoelieved h 





results in cases 


Pp 

*“nousands of American Farmers say the Fro- 
berg Swedish Abortion Treatment has saved their 
herds from destruction. This remarkable treat- 
ment has been used for yearsin the big dairy 
country Sweden, and has cleaned up whole dis- 
tricts over there literally rotting with abortion. 
Frank Halfman, Crown Point, Ind., writes: “Two 
years ago, I lost every calf from my herd of forty 
cows. All remedies failed until I used yours, I have 





never lost a calf since.” 





s 

c. c. Cc. (Cow, “alf, Control) is guaranteed to 
abso ately stop abortion or the treatment cost is 
refunded. Write today for fuli details explaining 
out free trial offer. 

Simply send your name and address, without 
further obligation on your part to Froberg Rem- 
edy Co., 4 Lincoln St., Valparaiso, Ind. 








One Spray 


Control Fo 
Aphis, Scale, Red Mite 


One thorough delayed dormant spray at the ‘‘open 
bud stage’’ with Sunoco Spray Oi! will completely 
rid your apple trees for the year of Scale, Aphis and 
European Red Mite. 


Star emutsievine 
SPRA 


is cheaper, ya effective, "an lime-sulphur and 
nicotine. Mixes readily in hard water. 

Write for free booklet with spray schedules. 
SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Branches at New York, Rochester, Syracuse, Buffalo 








and Pittsburgh. 


Colds & 


Go Stop them today 


Stop them 5 Ama their dangers and 
discomforts. End thefeverand headache. Force 
the poisons out. Hills break colds in 24 hours. 
They tone the whole system. The prompt, re+ 
liable results have led yrange as them, 
Don't rely on ‘al hel nagar y: 
Be Sure Itsy! Price 30¢ 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 








A wonderful Bargain consisting of Complete 
Bathtub, Toilet and Basin. We carry a full line of 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies at reduced prices. 
We Pay the Freight 


Send For Free Catalogue 20 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254West 34th St. New York City 








: Ww TOWNSEND & SONS NURSERIES 
=s # § SALISBURY, MD. Catalog FREE 
~rgest Growers of Strawberry Plants in the World 








to delivery, warehousing and other services 
which are not furnished to all customers. 
There is just as much reason or justificae 
tion for iaking an extra charge for credit, 
delivery or warehousing, as there is for 
charging an extra fare on a pullman car, 
or a higher price for an orchestra seat at 
the theater. 


*_ * * 


- 


Bulletin E so of the State College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca tells how to bring 
water into the kitchen without opening the 
door. It’s worth looking into. A postal 
card will bring you a copy. “. 
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Know 
Real 
Warmth 
and 
Comfort 
in Zero 
Weather 
Wear 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


'B, Brown’s®““Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 


© wash M 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
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Checking Up 


the old year 
nds it is well to 
ike account of stock and check up on the 
and failures of the year. The 
erence between profit and loss is so 
little, anyway, that it is not safe to leave 
chance. If we have made 
good, in any way, it is well to look into 
the matter and study out the how and the 
wherefore. On the other hand, if there 
have been any failures, it may be possible 
to guard against the same thing happening 
again. 

The last month of the year is a kind 
| of cleaning-up time. The past year has 
nade its record and we are preparing for 
one. It is a sort of stopping- 
en the work of two seasons. 


iccesses 





inything to 





law CTW 
Select the Breeders Now 


that the 
ling pens are properly mated up and 
to produce eggs for the incubators 
the time they are needed. If the selec- 
has not been made, it should be at- 


| One December duty is to see 





Worcester, Massachusetts 





tended to at once I like to select the 
birds that are left 


breeders out of the 





TRAPPERS. 


Ship To 
















Thousands of 
satisfied Trappers 

and Dealers shiptous 
Year after Year. 


Good reasons—we pay top prices, give 
best New York grading, send returns 
same day we receive shipments. We 
pay parcel post and express charges. 
No commussion deducted. 

BRE SURE—to send us your furs if 
you want to BE SURE of good prices 
and quick returns. Don’t Delay 

‘rite (ov our price list- NOW! 


BENJAMIN DORM. 


PAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


447 West 24452 New York 





rigid culling has been practiced all 
ne season. Culling starts in the spring 
and continues all summer, then sometime 
in the fall the pens are made up from the 
birds that have withstood the test of time. 
If pullets are being used for breeders it is 
equally important that the selecting be 
However, I do not be- 
lieve that it is good practice to use pul- 
lets in breeding pens. Two-year old birds 


done at this time. 


are best for breeders. 

One duty that should be attended to at 
this time is the preparation of incubators 
and brooders for the annual period of use. 
In the first place the breeder houses 

uld be cleaned and a coat of sand be 
placed on the floors. See that the cleaning 


is religiously done, for a good deal de- 
pends upon the cleanliness in this job 
of raising chicks. It is well to try out 


ascertain if they are 
in running order. New machines should 
be ordered now, for there may be a delay 
jin getting them if we wait until the last 


the incubators and 


minute 
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YOUR HIDE 





Early Chicks for Fall Eggs 
I believe it is a good plan to hatch 
chicks early in the season. This may mean 
starting the incubators in January, in order 
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On the Hens 


It May Avoid Losses Next Year 
By C. H. CHESLEY 


by themselves in a 

separate pen, they 
will be all right and there will be little fight- 
ing. Cockerels need plenty of feed at this 
season but scratch grain is better than 
mash. They need some green feed, also, 
but this they may pick up if allowed to 
run about the grounds at will If all the 
hens and pullets are housed it is all right 
to let the males have their liberty. 


Keep the Hens Busy 


See that the layers have plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine these short days. Fresh 
air is one of the most essential elements 
that contribute to the success of the 
poultryman. However, it is well to be 
prepared against cold nights which may 
come up at any time now. Curtains are 
needed to keep out the wind and snows 
of winter, even though they may not be 
used a half dozen times during the sea- 
son. Keep the hens busy all day. It is 
important that they be made to hustle for 
their living, for their day, at best, is 
but a short one at this season. Feed the 
scratch grain early in the morning and 
again in late afternoon. If the birds 
stop work, throw them a little grain dur- 
ing the middle of the day to keep them 
hustling. I feed more corn during the 
cold weather. Corn furnishes more bodily 
heat than other grains and is pretty neces- 
sary in the winter season. In the morn- 
ing a regular scratch mixture is fed but 
at night the feed is entirely of corn. If 
any hens are found to be getting fat and 
lazy, as indicated by setting on the roost 
a considerable portion of the day, sep- 
arate them from the remainder of the 
flock and either send to market or change 
the ration. 

Winter Broilers Return Profit 


Many poultrymen are finding projt in 
raising winter broilers. For those who 
have the equipment for caring for chicks 
at this season, this branch of the busi- 
ness undoubtedly offers a chance for profit. 
Last scason six ae chicks were put 
in the brooder houses the day rasan Christ- 
mas. It cost aaaiaale 4 200 to buy 
the feed they ate in ten meer i The chicks 
cost $150. The last of the chicks were 
sold at the end of twelve weeks, the total 
receipts being something like $580. This 
was not a bad profit if my figuring is 
correct. 

I have noticed this fall that my Rhode 
Island Reds have continued to lay during 
the moult better than most other breeds. 
The Rocks stopped several weeks ago but 
up to the middle of November the Reds 
still held on, laying a few eggs a week 
right through the moult. This is, perhaps 
one of the most valuable traits of the 
Red. Some breeds shut right down just 
as soon as the moult starts, but the little 
red hen keeps at it while she renews her 
coat, 


Keep Records Next Year 


Plan next year to keep full and complete 
records of the poultry business. It pays. 
A simple method is to make an inventory 
of stock and equipment, then each month 
make records of receipts and disburse- 
ments and also charge on the debtor side 
a reasonable interest upon the capital in- 
vested. At the end of the year it is an 
easy matter to tell just how much you 
have gained or lost. All outlays for im- 
provements and enlargements are figured 
as disbursements, while the difference in 
the inventories at the beginning and close 
of the year may be figured as a receipt. 
I find it helps in keeping the account if I 
keep the poultry account im a separate 
bank from the other business of the farm. 

Finally, as a closing word, let us plan 
for better flocks, at least for more profit 


| per hen. This can be realized by careful 


breeding and culling. It may be well to 
consider the matter of buying feeds. With 
proper storage facilities, the — part 
of the grain may be purchased when grain 
is lowest. This is an item worth con- 
sidering —Crartes H. CHESLEY. 
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SS SPECIAL 
BONUS 


We will pay a special Xmas and Wew Year's Bones 
Send fn your pelts now and get your check for 
Xmas gifts. We need large quantities of Raw Fors 
of all kinds and as usual are paying you top prices. 
We are known for our liberal assortment, honest 
grading, and prompt returns. Ne deductions, me 
commission charges. 


if you are not om oor mailing list, send 
now for bonus offer and price list, tags, ete. FREE 


A. S. EDELMAN & C0., Inc. 


Dept.E 333 Seventh Avenue New York 
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579 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mase, 
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More About Battery Care 


And Non-Freezing Solutions for the Car 


previous By F. G. 

article considered 
gather briefly the construction and opera- 
tion of the storage battery. With the 
ints outlined therein, in mind, the fol- 
fowing definite rules governing the care 
gay have a new importance to the reader. 


Take Hydrometer Readings Once a 
Month 


Hydrometer readings may be taken any 
fime except immediately after adding 
water. Wait until the charging of the 
pattery has thoroughly mixed the water 
with the electrolyte. The readings you 
obtain mean something, so heed them. 

(a) Readings less than 1.225 but more 
than 1.150 indicate a battery less than half 
charged. If the car is equipped with a 
charging generator use the lamps and 
gtarter sparingly until the readings become 
more than 1.250. 

(b) Readings less than 1.150 indicate a 
battery completely discharged. In every 
ease take such a battery to a service sta- 


mn. 

(c) The readings of all cells should 
be about the same. If one cell varies 40 
to 50 points from another have a service 
man inspect your battery. 


Add Pure Water Regularly 


As previously stated the battery solu- 
tion is a mixture of pure water and sul- 
phuric acid. The sulphuric acid does not 
evaporate but the water does. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to add water at 
least once a week in summer and every 
* other week in winter. Since the acid 
does not evaporate never add clear acid 
for the solution would be too strong and 
eause serious injury to the battery. Pure 
water does not necessarily mean good 
drinking water, but it does mean water 
free from all impurities, which would be 
harmful to the action of'the battery. It 
is therefore recommended that only dis- 
tilled water, melted artificial ice or clean 
rain water be used. 


Keep the Plates Covered with Water 


Above the plates, there is a space or 
reservoir for holding a quantity of electro- 
lyte. Always keep the water at least half 
and inch above the plates. It is not good, 
however, to fill clear to the top for dur- 
ng charging the solution may overflow 
-esulting in a loss of some of the solu- 

n and in the corrosion of the metal parts 

the battery. As was previously ex- 
‘.ained when the battery is discharged 
re is formed on the plates lead sul- 
snate. If, through neglect, the level of 
> liquid in the battery falls below the 

‘vel. of the top of the plates, and the 
ead sulphate in the area so exposed, 
aardens, then the effective use of that area 
of the plate is lost. Such a condition is 
‘snown as a sulphated battery and such a 
dattery can only with difficulty be brought 
back to its normal condition. A word 
to the wise should be sufficient —Keep the 
plates covered. 


Keep Dry and Clean on Top 


Dirt on the battery holds small quantities 
of the battery solution. If this accumu- 
lates sufficiently it will rot the wood case 
and corrode the terminals. The presence 
of dampness may cause a short circuit and 
permit the electric current to leak away. 
Keep the filling plugs tight. 

_ Before drying a wet battery, it should 
be gone over with a rag dampened with 
+ am ammonia or soda solution which will 
— the action of the battery solu- 


Keep the Connections Tight and Coated 
With Vaseline 


The metal parts were originally coated 
With lead to prevent their exposure to the 
ee action of the battery solution. 

erever the coated metal becomes ex- 
posed, corrosion is very apt to take place. 
This can be prevented by keeping the con- 
tions heavily coated with vaseline. 
uld corrosion appear, remove the ef- 





Behrends 


fected part, clean it 
with a weak am- 
monia solution and coat with vaseline. It 
hardly need to be said that all battery 
connections should be kept tight. 


When to Add Water 


Do not add water in cold weather ex- 
cept immediately before running the en- 
gine. The reason for this is that until 
the battery is put under charge the water 
does not mix with the battery solution and 
it will of course easily freeze harming 
the battery. After the water has become 
mixed with the solution, the point at which 
the solution will freeze depends upon the 
charge of the battery. A solution in a 
charged battery testing 1.250 will not 
freeze until 62° below zero is reached. 
Whereas in a discharged battery testing 
1.150 it will freeze at 5° above zero. From 
this, it can be seen that unless the battery 
is pretty well run down, there is little 
danger of the battery solution freezing. 

Never allow a battery to remain long in 
a discharged condition. The lead sul- 
phate on the plates may harden to such an 
extent that it will become difficult to re- 
charge the battery to its normal capacity. 





Non-freezing Solutions for Mo- 
tor Cars and Stationary 
Engines 

How can I operate my gas engine or trac- 
tor satisfactorily in cold weather? What is 
the proper non-freezing solution for the 
cooling system, the kind and care of cylin- 


der oil, and how can the engine be started 
when cold.—G. W. F., New York. 


ON-FREEZING solutions that have 

been used include alcohol, alcohol and 
glycerine, strained honey, calcium chloride, 
kerosene and oil. 

The most satisfactory and most used 
anti-freeze solution is one of denatured 
alcohol and water. Glycerine is often 
added and improves the solution by retard- 
ing the evaporation of the alcohol. It 
also has a high boiling point which helps 
to equalize the lower boiling point of the 
alcohol. A solution of 20 per cent alcohol 
will stand weather to 13° Fahrenheit; 30 
per cent alcohol, 3° below zero; 40 per 
cent alcohol, 20° below zero; 50 per cent 
alcohol, 35° degrees below zero. When 
glycerine is added it should be about one- 
half the quantity of alcohol used. Alcohol 
evaporates readily and should be replaced 
from time to time. 

Strained honey in solution with water 
has been used satisfactorily im various 
types of gasoline motors. The recom- 
mended mixture is equal parts of honey 
and water, which should be boiled before 
putting into the radiator. The scum which 
rises to the top should be taken off as 
the solution is likely to foam when the 
radiator becomes hot. 


Substances Not Generally 
Recommended 

Calcium chloride will make a non-freez- 
ing solution but its use is not recommended 
because of its harmful effects on the metal 
parts of the engine. 

Kerosene is very unsatisfactory for an 
automobile or tractor, but can be used 
with precautions in small stationary en- 
gines working only on light loads. 

Oil has been used successfully in one 
make of tractor_in summer as well as win- 
ter but a special designed engine is neces- 
sary as oil has a much higher boiling point 
than water and carries off the heat less 
rapidly. Old crank case oil can be used 
in the ordinary farm pump engine in the 
cold weather, but not in the car or trac- 
tor. Oil should never be used with water 
as they will separate and the water will 
freeze in the bottom. 

Cold Weather Lubrication 

In the cold weather the lubricating oil 
should be watched closely and a lighter 
oil used. Crank case dilution takes place 
very rapidly when the engine is cold. This 
means that in cold weather some of the 

(Continued om page 450) 
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You Can Choose 





You wouldn’t enter a plow horse in a race, 
would you? And you wouldn’t plow with a 
oe pacer either. 

The plow horse is built from the ground up 
for putting everything he’s got into the collar, 
and the race horse is built for getting over 
the ground. 

That is why Warford has developed two dif- 
ferent types of Tee Transmissions for the 
Farmer’s Ford Truck. You may need brute 
pulling power and your neighbor may require 
speed. But you may both equip your Fords 
with the Warford Tee—and ‘have exactly 
what you want. 

Both of the Tees are built on the same exclu- 
sive design that permits you to shift gears at 
any speed, with the clutch in if you like. The 
difference is in the relative sizes of the gears, 
so that one gives you 100% increase in pull- 
ing power, and the other 30% increase in 
road speed. 

Do you want a heavy duty truck or a speed 
truck—at one third the standard price? You 
are the boss. Why not look them both over? 


Send the coupon for full information. 


Warford 


AUXILIARY ANSMISSION 
Send this Coupon to nearest Distributor 





a 








@ C.G. WARFORD SALES COMPANY WARFORD EASTERN COMPANY s 
@ 322 Gotham Bank Bldg. New York, N.Y. 2402 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa, @ 
a FOSTER WARFORD COMPANY MASSACHUSETTS WARFORD CO. & 
@ 10E. Genesee Street Auburn, N.Y. 5 Summer Street Haverhill, * 
a WARFORD PITTSBURGH COMPANY 2 
a 5157 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. @ 
@ Please send me full information—without obligation on my part. . 
= Name * 
® Address Town vomticnaiinadee ace - 
H { } I have a Ford Truck { } l expect to have one 2g (Please check which) gy 
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World's Greate st Advance 


Harness Makin 


NO RINGS TO WEAR. 
| 6@] 









- 


Wide. NO-BUCKLE HARNESS 


Breakdowns with old harness mean costly delays. Don't chance 
spoiling your crop. It doesn’t pay to patch old buckle harness. 
ry i Ay et days free trial now. Send no money. 
‘oesn t sell itself to you, return it_at my expense, 
free book describes this new way of making A ay _ 
Walsh Leads Them All 
The tremendous success of the Walsh No-Buckle Harness has 
encouraged many imitators, but with 40 patented, exclusive 








NO BUCKLES 

About two-thirds of the 
strength of astrap islost by 
pulling from a buckle 
tongue. Ordinary harness 
has 68 buckles.— Walsh 
Harness has no buckles. 
NO RINGS 

wear straps in two 
quceg early repairs. Or- 











ary ess has 275 places features and nine years hard use on thousands offarms in every 
where there is ring friction. state, the Walsh remains the world’s greatest harness value. 

Walsh ess no ? Costs Less—Lasts Longer 
» NO HOLES World's greatest advance in harness making—a harness without 


buckles to tear, no rings to wear, no he'!=- ¢; weaken straps— 
three times stronger than buckle harness; handier, better looking. 
Easily adjusted to fit any size horse. Made in ten styles. 


$520 AFTER 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Balance easy monthly payments. Investigate—Get 


Ordinary double harness has 
about 275 holes that weaken 
straps—Walsh Harness has ne 
£ holes. Easy to see why 
itisthree timesstronger. gee 











NOBILLETS - NOLOOPS § theFacts, Writefor my interestin 

The loose strap ends, called about this wonderfulharness. A porte we pe 

billets,are hard to put inloops do. I willsend youmydirect-from factory prices, /fYZ9 ae 4 

or take out, icularly liberal terms, and user-agent plan whereby you / ewer 
when it cold or Gark. J can earn money showing Walsh Harness to neighbors.. a" 


Ordinary harness has about 
70 pe and 100 loops. 





JAMES M. WALSH, Pres. 


























Wa Harness has no WALSH HARNESS CO. | 
billets or loops. 513 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. } 
When writing advertisers ° 


Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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American Agriculturist, December 12, 1925; 


The Delayed Pilgrim—s «. 


wy’ OU sure have a lot to learn Uncle 
Abner,,” he said. “How much grass 


pow, for instance, do you thing that a 
good man with a good scythe ought to cut 
in a day—although I will admit,” he added, 
“a good well hung scythe around these 
part rettin’ to be a curiosity.’ 
: n the day,” said Brown, “when I 
could cut two acres easy.” 
bably you could,” admitted the 
other “The old boys sure could swing 
a wicked scythe, all righ. But now you 
listen With that team of mine down 
there stepping right along, hitched to that 
‘contraption,’ as you call it, I could mow 


i 
a good ten acres of heavy grass in a day 


easy, if I wanted to get so much down at 
one time.” 

The old man turned away. 

“There you go again,” he said. “Things 
are bad enough with me this morning, 


without bein’ lied to.” 
“All right,” said the boy 
have to take my word for it. 


“You do not 
That’s Jim 


Leonard, my hired man, and he’s about 
ready to start into that piece of clover. 
We'll just set here on this wall for a 


minute and watch.” 
The man on the mower by this time had 


through the and climbed off 


driven gate 
the machine to shut it. Then he went 
around to one side of the mower, lowered 


the cutter bar, spent a few moments with 


his oil can, climbed on and spoke to his 
horses. 

The machine started with a_ clatter. 
Straight up through the clover past the 
two men on the fence he drove, leaving 
a six-foot swath of heavy grass in his 
wake 


“Think you and your scythe could keep 
up with that?” asked Bill. 
“No,” answered the old man shortly, and 


swinging his legs to the lane side of the 
stone wall, he started rapidly down the 
lane again, leaving the young man to fol- 
low. 


Bill caught up with Brown just as they 
came to the end of the lane where it opened 


into the barnyard 


“Wait a minute, Abner,” he said. “I've 
been thinking where you were going to 
stay and what you were goin’ to do.” 

“Dunno as it matters,” said the other 
gloomily. 

“And I've concluded continued Bill, 
not noticing the interruption, “that you can 

il with Mother and me for a 
spell. Maybe you can help a little during 
] ng with the chores and rak 1 such 

and if we take things kinda as they 
col und don't try to see what this is all 
about, probably it will work out all right. 
But you'll have to be careful about askin’ 
fool questions. We'll kinda let it be known 
to Mother and to the neighbors that you're 

1 extra hand that I've taken on to help 
out for a spell Come on in the house 
ind meet Mother. 7 1 you can lay down 
for a while on the couch in the setti 
room where it’s cool. This after m I'll 
get the old flivver out and we'll take a 
run down to Hartford and get some knite 
guards and gome other things I’ve § to 
have for the haying.” 

Ly ( { the barnyard and the road 
between se and barn and went up the 
walk to t house, while the old man fol- 
] i, looking at this thing and_ that 
tit V hile he muttered to himself: 

| vver—what in tarnation is 
tha 

Hel bill g ; his mother as he 
and Abner entered the farm kitchen. “This 
is Mr. Brown—Uncle Abner, I'm goin’ to 
call him—who came along this morning 


and agreed to stop a spell with us and help 
with the haying. 

Mrs. Lynch, a P wrtly, healthy and cheere 
ful ] king middlk ag 


t them, wiping 


d woman, came fore 
ward to me her hands on 
her apron. 

“How do you do, Mr. Brown,” she said. 
“Glad you're going to stop a while, for 
William certainly does .need more help. 
Strang , ain't ye?” 


*r in these part 


To this Brown made no reply, but con 


tinued to stare at Mrs. Lynch in a curious 
but detached, absent-minded way. The 
pause grew so awkward that Bill attempted 
to relieve the situation, 

“Uncle Abner’s been walking a long, 
long ways, Mother, and is pretty well tired 
out.” 

Brown roused himself, 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s right—a long, 
long ways!” 

“Well, I declare, you do look all petered 
out. A stranger around here, ain’t ye?” 
Mrs. Lynch repeated. 

“No....y-yes...” stuttered the old man, 
“that is...I used to live here....a long 
time ago...... Yes, I guess it was quite a 
long spell ago...Say, madam,” he changed 
the subject, “please excuse me, but what 
are ye all dressed up for in them funny 
lookin’ clothes?” 


” 


“Funny clothes!” snapped Mrs. Lynch. 
“Why what does the man mean?” 

“Nuthin’. Nuthin’,” interposed Bill, 
with a meaning look at Brown. “You see, 
Uncle Abner has been a sailor, living for 
years in foreign parts and everything looks 
queer to him.” 


man as he passed the butter dish. Abner 
took it and spread some thickly on his 
bread. 

“Allus did like good butter,” he com- 
mented and took a generous bite. 

Immediately he showed signs of acute 
distress. His face turned red. Sudden- 
ly he shoved his chair back with a slam, 
and running to the stove, he spit out 
his whole mouthful. 

“Why,” said Mrs, 
the matter?” 

“That butter ain’t fit to eat!” he said, 
and as he snapped it out, one could 
imagine the old Abner Brown, the hard 
driving Yankee, feared by his family 
and hated by his neighbors. “Ain't 
never eaten such poor stuff. . .Funny,” 
he said, half to himself, ‘I can’t rememe 
ber one of our neighbors but what made 
better butter than that.” 

By this time Mrs. Lynch was very 
red in the face, but she did not seem 
to be very indignant at Brown’s dis- 
courtesy. 

“Dunno as I blame you much, Mr. 
Brown. The fact is, William here has 
been complaining about the butter that 


Lynch, “what is 








What Happened In the Story Thus Far 


‘T "HIS strange and unusual story has its beginning in 1924 on a stone 

wall fence enclosing a cemetery on a hill overlooking the Con- 
necticut Valley. Abner Brown, who has returned to earth after an 
absence of a hundred years, tells young Bill Lynch a strange tale of an 
interrupted journey along the Road of Life, interrupted and delayed 
because he had in his former existence on earth lived a hard and grasp- 


ing life, working only for his own selfish interests. 


The Master of 


Life decreed that before he could continue his journey, he must return 
to earth long enough to see the mistakes that he made before and to 


correct some of his errors. 


Because this story fits in with what young Bill Lynch already 
knows about a neighborhood tradition, he partly believes the old man, 
and agrees to take him into his home and let him pay his way by 
helping during haying. The two start down from the hillside toward 
the Lynch homestead below and the old man tries to adjust himself 
to scenes where he had lived a century ago, scenes that were strange 
yet familiar, while young Lynch is quiet, awed by the strange story and 


his stranger companion, 


The <irst instalment ends with the young farmer trying to explain 
to the other about the wonders of a mowing machine, but the old man 


does not accept it, saying, 


“I callate I could cut more grass with a well hung scythe than with 


any expensive contraption like that.’ 








“That's right,” agreed the old man. 
“That's right, Foreign parts is right!” 

“Well sometime you will have to tell us 
all about your travels,” said Bill’s mother. 
“Now, you jest go right in the settin’ 
room till the dinner is ready. William, 
show Mr. Brown to the settin’ room.” 

The two men turned toward the sitting 
room but stopped as Mrs. Lynch spoke 
again. 

“By the way, Mr. Brown,” she said, “be 
you any relation to the Browns, our 
neighbors on the next farm?” 

“Yes,” said Brown quickly, and then as 
Bill pinched his arm, he corrected him- 
out. “Mes..<< I dunno....I dunno,” he 
answered crossly. 

Bill took the old man to the couch in 
the sitting room. A little while later, Bill 
aroused him, and he found waiting them 
at the dinner table Mrs. Lynch and Jim, 
the hired man. 

Brown was hungry, but the food seemed 
so strange and unusual that he had little 
appetite for it. No woman likes to see her 
cooking unappreciated, and Mrs. Lynch 
was no exception. 

“Got to eat more than that,” she said, 
“if you're going to hay it any. Here, try 
some of this nice baker’s bread. You 
know,” she explained, “I do not bother 
to bake it myself any more.” 

Abner was staring at her again with his 
strange, absent-minded look. 

“Baker’s bread....baker’s bread,” he 
mumbled. Bill kicked him under the table. 
“Oh, yes,” he added, “I like it. I like it. 
But Mandy used to make whole wheat 
bread with wheat I grew right over...” 

Again Bill kicked him and he broke off 
in the middle of his sentence, his voice 
trailing off into silence. 

“Have some butter,” said the hired 


we got at the store being so poor that 
the other day I got a pound of oleo 
and was just trying it out.” 

The old man resumed his seat at the 
table and also his gentle manner. 

“Oleo— oleo—what’s that?” 

“Funny you never heard of it,” said 
Mrs. Brown. “Quite a few farmers 
and other folks are using it as a sub- 
stitute for butter, so, as I say, I thought 
I'd try a little of it out.” 

Again Bill kicked the older man under 
the table and to close the incident said: 

“Well next time, Mother, you'd better 
try it on the dog! I agree with Uncle 
Abner here that it ain’t fit to eat and 
especially by farmers who are selling 
milk.” 

At the close of the meal, Bill said: 

“Now, Uncle Abner, you just make 
yourself easy around the place for an 
hour or so. Jim, yow can run the ted- 
der through the hay you cut this morn- 
ing, and along towards night you can 
rake it up and cock up what you have 
time for. I’ve got to go over to Brown’s 
for a little while and when I get back 
Uncle Abner and I will zo down to 
Hartford in the old fliver to do some 
errands. Tomorrow, if it’s a good day, 
we'll go to drawing hay for sure.” 


Then they arose briskly from the 
table to go about the business of the 
afternoon. The hired man and Abner 
went toward the barns together. Mrs, 
Lynch followed her son to the door. 

“What's the matter between you and 
Mary, Billy?” she said. “I know you'll 
think it ain’t none of my business, but 
I just can’t help feeling sorry for both 
of you. Tell Mother what the trouble 
is, and maybe I can help.” 

The young man paused and threw 
an arm around his mother’s shoulders. 


R. Eastman 


“Nothing you can do, Mother,” he 
said. “But it’s nice of you to want ta 
The funny part of it is that I can’t seem 
to find much of any trouble between 
Mary and me, except that she has some 
strange notion in her head that it isn’t 
right for her to marry me.” 

He stood for a moment looking off 
across the fields and meadows of his 
farm and except for the troubled and 
saddened expression of his face, he was 
good to look at—a fine, clean, upstand- 
ing specimen of American manhood, 
bronzed and made wholesome and 
strong by a lifetime in the open air. 

“Well, so long, Mother,” he said ab- 
ruptly, and started down the walk and 
up the road toward the neighbor’s, 
while his mother watched him out of 
sight, her eyes full of tears. 

Bill walked the few rods from the 
Lynch to the Brown homestead quickly 
and saw his neighbor, Henry Brown, 
in front of the barn, just starting for 
the field for a load of hay. After pass- 
ing the time of day, Lynch made some 
arrangements for hiring Brown’s hay 
loader for next day; and then he in~ 
quired: 

“Ts Mary around?” ‘ 

“Yes, I guess so,” said Brown. “Last 
I saw of her she was gving down 
towards the orchard. She’s got some 
young chickens down there that she’s 
mighty proud of.” 

Bill crossed the road and climbed the 
orchard fence. Through the trees he 
caught a flutter of the girl's dress. She 
was seated on a low stump with her 
head bent over her lap in which, and alll 
around her, were dozens of half grown 
Rhode Island chicks. So tame were 
they that they did not even dodge whem 
she reached to stroke their backs. 

She was so busily engaged with the 
chicks that she did not hear the young 
man approach and he stopped quietly, 
behind a nearby tree to watch the girl 
Nor could he be blamed, for she was 
worth a second glance from anyone. 

Seated on the stump, talking and 
laughing at the chicks running over her 
lap, she made a pretty picture—the last 
finishing touch that completed the hare 
mony of the summer scene. Her bobbed 
hair was dark and curly and sparkled 
with life as an occasional sun ray reach- 
ed it through the leaves. Her features 
were small and regular except for her 
rather generous mouth. Long slender 
arms and hands tanned to a dark brown 
matched the feathers of the light colored 
chicks which she petted. All of her 
friends knew Mary Brown as a lively, 
pretty and clever girl, with an outstande 
ing gentleness beloved by all who knew 
her. 

“Hello, Mary,” said Bill, advancing. 
“Your Dad said you were living with 
these chicks nowadays, and I guess by 
the looks he is right.” 

“Hello,” she answered. “Arc 
cute Bill?” 

The chickens scattered at the ap< 
proach of the stranger and Bill sat down 
on the stump where Mary made room 
beside her. Bill reached over and took 
the girl's hand and she nestled a little 
closer to him. There was a little sil- 
ence while they watched the chickens 
together. 

“Mary,” said the boy finally. You 
know I’ve asked you a good many times 
in the last three or four years to marry 
me. You know that I love the very 
ground that you walk on. I think you 
are the finest girl that ever was. In my 
eyes, you are absolutely perfect, and 
you've told me that you care for me 
too. But when it comes to your promise 
of sealing our happiness by getting 
married, you keep putting me off, put¢ 
ing me off, and the last two or threé 
times that I’ve gotten up my couragé 
to suggest it, you've refused me out- 


(Continued on page 452) 
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HE trapping sea- 

son is here, and 
I know that a gov! 
many scouts must 
be interested in this 
way of earning a lit- 
tle spending money. 
I have been wonder- 
ing whether it would 
be possible to have 
some sort of a trapping contest. At 
Jeast we can publish some letters about 
trapping. Sit down and write us about 
your experiences. If you have some sug- 
gestions for a contest tell us about 
them. : 

I can remember with pleasure some of 
my trapping experiences. I never caught 
enough to make me rich, but I did have 
some fun. I know that the scouts in 
the northern part of the state, in Fran!:- 
lin, St. Lawrence and other northern 
counties find plenty of fur to trap. 

If all members of the A. A. tribe are 
to pass their first degree before January 
first, we will be busy answering letters 
for the rest of this year. There are at 
least four hundred who have not yet 
sent in their first degree report cards. 
The scouts who have been passing their 
degr -; tests are enthusiastic about Lone 
Scc .t work. As they all say, “The only 
wiy to get the fun from being a sccut 
is to pass the degree tests.” 

Do not forget that one of the easiest 
ways to get ponts tow ard a bovster but- 
ton is to send in news items about what 
scouts and tribes are doing. 


Send In A Letter for the Contest 


E have decided to extend the time 











for the contest on “SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR IMPROVING THE 
LONE SCOUT COLUMN” until 


January first. For some reason the 
number of entries has been less than for 
the other contests. 

I would like to think that it is be- 
cause the column is so good that no one 
can think of ways of improving it. 
That, of course, is not true. Perhaps 
the announcement of the contest was 
not displayed as prominently as it should 
have been. 

We would like to have contests reg- 
ularly every two months, that is if you 
scouts want them. I will be interested 
in secing how many entries we receive 
before January first. I am afraid that 


| Lone Scouts 
of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 





“I pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 











be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 


it will not be worth while to keep on 
with them unless we receive quite a 
number of letters. 





Dear Lone Scouts:— 

“Once a Lone Scout always a Lone 
Scout,” our motto, seems to hold good in 
the majority of cases and that is the 
largest of reasons why the LSA has re- 
mained intact through its ten years of 
existence. No matter how often or long 
activities are suspended the true Lone 
Scout always “comes back.” 

| read Scout Leo G. Kerst’s letter In the 
recent issue of The American Agriculturist 
with a great deal of interest, especially 
after finding that he joined the LSA in the 
same year ! did. 

| joined the organization In March 1918. 
At that time | was fourteen years old, and 
naturally turned my attention to the de- 
gree work and out of door branch of the 
activities.. Of course this was at a period 
when the LSA was in its infancy, under 


Csr YOURE Du np! AW THE PEDALS 
NT YOU MIGHT MURT MY 
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Drawn by Lone Scout Robert Duke 


From “Youth” Alsap Number 2 





W. D. Boyce, Chief Totem’s leadership, and 
such Institutions as amateur Journalism, 
radio, general contributing and a number 
of the major courses open to the Scout 
now, were practically unknown. 

Later, under G. N. Madison’s editorship, 
the official organ, “‘Lone Scout,” opened 
up a new avenue by announcing the point 
award system in contributing. General [n- 
terest swerved in this direction carrying 
me along with it and ! soon had the 
pleasure of seeing my very first literary 
effort in print. However, | did not win 
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43—Natural elevation 
45—Juvenile sport 
46—Son of Isaac 














47—Contraction of “I 
would” 
48—Patriotic hymn 
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51—Red Cross 

(Abbr.) 
52—Allege 
53—Organ of smell 
55—Couches 
56—Robs 








VERTICAL 
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1—Wraps 
2—Part of “to be” 





3! 32 





3—Signify 
4—Buddy 
* 6—Gazes 
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6—Boxes 
work 
7—Male sheep 


37 138 of siat- 
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42 8—Western State 
9—Myself 
10—Changes 
14—Journey 
16—Sorrowful 
17—Heavenly body 
51 19—Everlasting 
22—Speakers 
24—Evident 
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5+ 25—Hinder by fear 
28—Parcel of land 





35 56 




















30—Domestic anlmal 
33—Backward 
34—Dry 
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HORIZONTAL 


1—Marks heavily 17—Musical note 
—— over 


els 
Cattle flesh for 21—Horse’s foot 
‘ood 23—illuminated 
12-Estimate 


24—Surrendered 
26—Decay 
se al State 


27—Pronounce het- 


29—Enclosed 
31—Fish-spawn 


35—Measure of 
length (PI.) 
36—Commences 
3°—Close by 
$8—Draws out 


ters of a word 
auto- 
mobiles 


32—C hild 41—In the distance 
33—Species of chick- 44—Molten rock 
en 46—Comfort 
36—Depart 49— Males 
39—Epoch 50—Smal! bed 
40—Direct 52—Avenue (Abbr.) 
42—Color 64—Each (Abbr.) 
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boys and girls 
come back to 


Mother and Dad 


HRISTMAS TIME is visiting time in 
many a home. And sometimes the 
boys and girls who left home not so 

long ago to enjoy city life are surprised 
to find that today country life is actually 
ahead of city life. 

Fine motion pictures, fine radio sets and 
swift automobiles on good roads running 
through attractive country have lent the 
one extra thing necessary, variety! 

Is nine o’clock bedtime? It’s more likely 
to be Paramount time! 

The great organization behind Paramount 
Pictures is out to see that the finest possible 
motion pictures shall be regularly shown 
within driving distance of every home in 
the continent: Paramount Pictures such as 
“The Thundering Herd,” “Adventure,” 
Thomas Meighan in “Old Home Week,” 
Gloria Swanson in “The Coast of Folly,” 
Betty-Bronson in “Are Parents People?”’, 
Raymond Griffith in “Paths to Paradise,”’ 
“Peter Pan,” “The Ten Commandments,” 
and “The Pony Express.” 


What a difference such entertainment as 
this might have made in the old days! 
Many of the boys and girls would not be 
visiting this Yuletide, but “home for keeps!” 


This name and 
trademark always lead you 
to the better pictures 
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ie It’s a Paramount Picture It’s the Best Show in Town!” 
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the Bronze Merit Award until the early 
Part of 1924. 

Then came the coalition of the LSA with 
the Boy Scout organization bringing with 
it the retirement of ‘‘Lonie” In favor of 
“Boys’ Life.” With the change the LSA 
appears to have benefited vastly. It was 
just after the change that | became a 
Grand Councilor. With the titles of LSD, 
LSC and GC attached | feel almost like 
coming back and winning some more of 
the honors at large. I! was forced out 
of the running In September of last year 
when the “good times” were Just begin- 
ning, because my time was being absorbed 
by my work. But during this period of 
silence my mind has kept reverting to the 
things of interest that once were mine and 
the spirit of comradship prevalent among 
the Brother Scouts | have made the ac- 
quaintances of, and ! have always man- 
aged to keep track of the turn of events 
even though I could not participate in 


them. 
To the prospective member who Is prob- 


ably skeptic of Joining | would extend the 
assurance that no false move is being made 
on his part and that once in with the bunch 
he will wonder why he ever tried to keep 
out. Come on in fellows the waters fine, 
as we old timers will assure you. There 
Is much you are missing while trying to 
decide. Dive in and swim around with 
the rest. If you can’t swim the gang will 
show you how with pleasure. 

I find that this letter is becoming very 
Inadequate In that | can’t express ali my 
thoughts and experiences therein, it is be- 
coming too long. However if the Lone 
Scout editor of the American Agriculturist 
sees fit to print it for your perusal! don’t 
hesitate to write me and | can tell you 
of some real things that happened in the 
old days. |! also want to thank the editor 
too for making it possible to come in con« 
tact with A. A. Tribe. 

Very sincerely, 
EARL E. TILEY. 6509 E. Cherry St, 
Blanchester, Ohio. 
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winter ! d 0 

whisy] Vhat t 1 for 
skirts Is t ie j ; ; 
lar? W ( é \ ! 

kk ng or W $ 

W it ] ( I] il \ ] 

and d 5 t other < ty le 
points that the well-d 1 

to know befor ie ¢ ay caretul 
thought her colors and the kind of cloth 

she will 1 é nd Y 
the cor \ 

Yes, skirts will be short for winter 
wear. ne can not iy they are c ect 
at twelve or fourteen inches The best 
style is to suit the wearer with a becoming 
length half way between the ankle and 
knee. 


Must Have A Two-Piece Suit 


Every winter ’ 
smart, should include a two-picce dress. In 
tweed, jersey 


of jersey and flannel they are 


wardrobe, to b 


really 
balbriggan, or a combination 
just the 
thing for sports, school and everyday wear. 
In silk, mbination of 
metal cloth and velvet they for 
dress-up occasions and informal parties. 


velveteen, or a « 


are worn 








All of them are made with the finger- 
tip length, slip-on blo that fits snugly 
at the hips, the epaulet shoulder, or sleev« 
and shoulder in one, with t tucks of 
gathers and the scarf collar. Some of the 
skirts a traigl picat d pl its or 
kick pleats in the center front or center 
back. The skirt is joined to a lining 

One del I parti lar] lik 1 \ of 
brown \ teen. The skirt was circular. 
The over blouse had a vest and collar of 
vellow crepe de chine and a brown windsor 
tie wa n with the turn-back collar 

lor ol girl I sclected the Eng- 
lish y vo-piece model illustrated in 
fire-fly red, a new flame shade, with a skirt 
of red, blu 1 tan plaid flannel with 
plaid t Phe t | Ided full- 
ness u ce ft ) pl its n ¢ h le of the 
front It ved to a The over 
blouse fea s the epaulct der, high 
collar with bands of the skirt material used 
to trim the set-in pockets, cuffs and collar 

Sport styles are so po] lar that t 
are worn for nearly every day-time oc- 

- ’ bite 
me 5 aes - s { ¢ 
; iy x 


eo 
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No €397-12 Luncheon, breakfast or 
bridge set of color fast, linen-finished it- 
ing. Unique in its roses! de of rick-r k 
t i... Te rest of the emb jery is done 
with all six strands of white floss, except 
the stems which are outlined with three 
strands Large flowers and leaves are lazy 
d y stitch, and small flowers are French 
ts The edge is finished with a quarter 
Inch hem, with rick-rack sewed over it, 
so that the points extend over the edge 
The rick-rack roses are e y made by 
tacking the points of the rick-rack around 
the outer edge, then drawing the points on 
the inner side together, to form a circle, 
and each petal will be formed by a point 
of the braid On the inside row of braid, 
which Is not so full, the braid is caught on 
the outer edge, between the points, and the 
inside points caught around the center of 
French knots. In case one does not care 
for the rick-rack flowers, the pattern has 


been so made, that they can be embroidered 
In lazy daisy stitch 
Linen finished suiting 
v w, 36 In. square stamped for cloth 
85 cents; material to match stamped for 
four napkins 75 cents Floss 15 cents. 


(color fast) blue or 


Rick-rack brald for set 45c. 


‘ n. An attractive two-piece sport 
dr of rase cloth, a velvety jersey ma- 
terial, in a geranium shade with crushy 
coll dl opening is practical and 
dressy enou for party wear. 

R ther material for sports 
d It is a jersey with a hit-and- 
t weave res¢ ling the old rag car- 

t Colonial days. Novelty pattern 
t Iso d. 


Accessories Help Style Effect 


Blacl are smartest with a black 
costun Sheer grey or gun metal chif- 
fon ho are worn. Black are also 


wn. For day-time wear hose match 


the gloves and bag. 
Gloves carry out the color scheme of 
the costume. The pull-ons of soft kid 


or suede are in good taste. 

Velvet is gainin for the mid- 
winter hat. One sees it combined with 
velour or felt in bindings and brims. 

rhe large, soft hand bag with handle 
matches shoes, hat, gloves, and hose. 

Soft Shetland scarfs in rainbow stripes 
and lacey weaves, printed silks in mod- 
ernistic designs, iceland wools and cash- 


favor 
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Reviewing The Winter Styles 


c/Miss Dunnigan Goes A-Shopping and Tells Us What She Sees 


The high collar is fashionable, decidedly 
so. The popular style is the scarf collar 
made of self material that can be worn 
high or low. Some collars of this type are 
made narrow and are worn high and tied 
in a saucy bow at the left side or in front. 

High boned collars and low round col- 
lars of sclf material are featured on frocks 
V necks are good in 
low-neck dresses. The white collar seems 
to have vanished with the boyish styles. 
Separate collars and cuffs that harmonize 
or match the dress have taken their place. 
The straight tube dress is losing in popu- 
larity. The new silhouette is flaring and 
decidedly feminine. The new gowns have 
pleats, flares, and fullness added in vari- 
ous ways. 

Velvet is perhaps the most favored ma- 
terial. The metal blouse and velvet skirt is 
both serviceable and becoming. Most vel- 
vet frocks showed a touch of silver trim- 
ming on collar, cuffs and pockets. 

The becoming afternoon dress illustrated 
is of black velvet with sleeves, vest, and 
collar of beige chiffon. It is a simple 
straight-line style with narrow string belt. 
The dress is embroidered in Russian red 


with back openings 











meiciggene 
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Left to right: Coat of grey cloth with taupe fox trim; afternoon dress of black 
cut velvet with beige chiffon vest collar and sleeves embroidered in yarn; Swiss 
skating sweater and cap; black satin frock with fuschia georgette vest and sleeves 
trimmed with gold stitchery; two-piece style of jersey and plaid flannel. 





newest scarfs 


d s . 
I ( of color is almost the de- 
teri r f r in the attractiveness of a 
: t st n. Hats, frock, coat, 
loves, and ; ries must harmone- 
t ec 4 t 
Wine color 1 y and a deeper and 
darker ide of wine known as Black 
Pr ef inent. Green is popular. 
Pencil and gracklehead blue continue in 
f r. Browns and navy are good. Blac 
i 1 with touches of vivid blue, red, or 
&! 


Colors Should Harmonize 
At first thought it sounds extravagant to 
» the entire costume harmonize in color. 
consideration the entire wardrobe when 
buying a new garment, it does not involve 

use. A black dress will look 
with beige hat, shoes, hose and 
gloves. The same accessories will look 
with a tan or blue dress. 
line is still low. Sleeves are 
long except in the dressy frocks for even- 
Dresses that are tight fitting about 
the hips and through the bodice indicate the 
natural waistline 


extra ex] 


"! 

equally well 
‘ 

t 


ing 


Attractive Russian motifs are em- 
the vest and each sleeve. 

and a hat of 
side 


yarn. 
broidered on 
hose, black pumps 
lored velvet decorated with 
trim are worn with this costume. 

In the extra size section I found this 
good-looking frock of black satin for the 
elderly woman. The back of the dress is 
straight with a circular front joined to the 
waist with three tucks or folds of satin. 
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Extra front fullness is provided in the 
gathers at the shoulder line. The vest and 


lower part of the sleeves are of fuschia 
colored georgette embroidered in gold 
stitching in a conventional design, The 
long neckline and tie collar are particu. 
larly good for stouts. In burgundy or 
brown the style was equally as attrac- 
tive. 

Gun metal hose and black buckled 
slippers are shown with this frock which 
is practical for so many occasions, 

Outdoor wraps follow the lines of 
frocks. Fullness is added in the form of 
godets and side flares. Soft finished 
fabrics in the bird colorings, such as 
gracklehead blue and sea swallow, still 
hold good. Long or-short-haired fur is 
used lavishly for trimming. The double 
stole and soft crush collars are popular. 


Sports coats are in novelty Englisl 
weaves. 

The winter coat shown on this page 
is of sea swallow carmina, a lovely 
shade that blends with the warm grey 
tones of winter. Carmina is one of the 
new soft finished fabrics. It is trimmed 
with taupe fox in a stole collar. It hag 
a straight back and side flare. Biag 
pieces set in at the sides and on the 
cuffs add a pretty trim. It is lined with 





For the Christmas Party 





Could anything be simpler than Pattern 
2539 for a charming dance frock? Chiffon 
or georgette is ideal for the dress when made 
with the handkerchief drapery. The little 
squares are picoted before being attached to 
the dress. The rest is easy to make. It 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. The 36 snch size requires 444 yards 
of 40 inch material. Price 13c. 

TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk). We also suggest that you send 
12 cents extra for a copy of our 
Winter Fashion Magazine and 
mail to Pattern Department, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 











matching crepe de chine and worn with 
a grey velour hat with unusual modern- 
istic crown trimmed with odd-shaped 
patches of grey, blue, and silver kid. 

Grey suede shoes, grey hose, and grey 
pull-on suede gloves with black stitching 
complete the ensemble. 

The Swiss brush wool sweater and 
tassel cap with a plain or plaid flannel 
skirt make a charming skating costume 
It was inspired by the Alpine Climber. 
The set comes in azure blue, corn yels 
low, burnt onion, jockey red and greem 

The sweater has set-in pockets and a 
turtle neck. The tassel cap resembles 
a long stocking. The end is pointed and 
finished with a tassel of yarn. 
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cA Vacuum Cleaner for Christmas 


Makes a Glad Heart Throughout 


HAT a difference there is in the 

old and new methods of getting 

rid of dust about the house! The old 
broom method of cleaning had a way of 
stirring up more trouble than it settled. 
The dust was usually given a free ride 
from its original place on the rug or 
floor to the window curtains, picture 
moldings, or any other projection which 
offered itself as a stopping place. This 
meant that a second effort must be made 
with a dust cloth before the enemy was 
subdued. Even then it meant acrobatic 





louR APPROVAL SERVICE TO) 
DATE 
}" THIS article is another feature of | 
the 3-A Service which aims to) 
furnish farm people with accurate 
and unbiased information about 
household equipment suited to their 
use. This service also tests all 
recipes which we print. These recipes 
are tested under farm conditions for, 
| accuracy in measurement and tem-| 
| perature, and for goodness of flavor. | 
The “Reasons Why” which appear 
from time to time are based upon ac-! 
curate scientific tests and practical | 
experience. | 

Because we want our readers to 
| make the best use of this Approval 
|and Testing Service which is only 
| one of the many things we are trying 
|to do for our folks, we remind you 
| that the following articles have ap- 
| peared since the Service was started: | 
| EQUIPMENT 


| To Buy or not to Buy an Oil Stove 
| (Aug. 15th) | 
| 





Kitchen Tools (Oct. 10th.) 
Modern Uses of Old Idea—Dutch oven 
| tops for skillets (Nov. 14th.) 


TESTED RECIPES | 
| Cucumber Cookery (Aug. 29th.) | 
| Pickles and relishes (Sept. 12th.) 
| ry for Particular People (Sept. 
| ith. 


Pudding 


| 


| Corn Soup to an Unusual 
Sauce (Sept. 26th.) 
| For Sweet Potato Time (Oct. 31st). | 
j A Dessert Worth Trying (Nov. 7th.) | 
Touches for the Thanksgiving Feast) 
(Nov. 21st.) 
REASONS WHY 
ink Stains (Aug. 29th.) 
Sour ltt Biscuit is Yellow (Sept. 
| th. 
| Suds are Effective (Oct. 17th.) 
| The Just Why of Meat Soup (Oct. 
| 24th.) 
Starch Does Not Stiffen (Nov. 7th.) 
FOOD MATERIALS 
Winter calls for more Fuel—Oils and 
Fats (Oct. 3ist). 


Once again we suggest that you 
could assemble an absolutely relia- 
ble cook-book if you clip and keep! 
the recipes as they appear in our| 
colums. If you desire an extra copy 
of any of these articles, we shall be | 
glad to send you such as long as our 
supply lasts. 




















feats on the part of the one wielding the 
duster. 

The great advance is due largely to 
the fact that machinery has begun to 
replace hand labor everywhere and es- 
pecially because women are looking for 
easier and more sanitary ways of keep- 
ing clean the houses in which they live. 

Perhaps the corn broom was a great 
invention in its day, but just at present 
the vacuum cleaner reigns supreme. It 
draws up dust and lint, and blows it 
neatly into a bag which is emptied once 
every so often. Where electricity is 
available, it is the natural source of pow- 
er for running the cleaner. 


Can Have a “Vacuum” Without 
Electricity 


But those who have no electricity can 
also have hopes of dustless houses with 
a minimum of effort. On the market 
can be found vacuum cleaners which re- 
quire only to be pushed by hand in order 
to start their fans going. This rapidly 
revolving fan creates the suction which 
does the heavy cleaning work. And it 
is not hard work to push these machines 
either—quite a different business from 
laborious sweeping with a broom. They 


are well worth the money they cost— 
about thirty-five dollars. 

When vacuum cleaners first came into 
use, many thought the old carpet- 
sweeper would be a thing vf the past, 
but they too have a distinct place to fill. 
For loose litter, crumbs or strings on 
the floor the sweeper is just the weapon 
to use, leaving the thorough removal of 
dust in the rug to be done by the semi- 
weckly or weckly “vac-ing,” depending 
on how much dust is tracked in. 

It seems generally agreed that the 
grit and other rough particles which 
work into the meshes of rugs do them 
more damage than the other wear they 
receive. For this reason, a_ suction 
cleaner is especially valuable. As for 
overstuffed furniture, mattresses, etc., 
suction is the best possible way of get- 
ting rid of dust. <A special upholstery 
tool can be bought for this purpose. 

Electric Cleaners for Farm Homes 

Electric vacuum cleaners divide into 
two general classes, those depending up- 
on suction alone and those using both 
suction and brushes. The brushes may 
b: attached to the wheels of the ma- 
chine or may be driven by the motor. 
The revolving brush loosens the dirt 
which can then be drawn into the dust 
bag by the revolving fan. These ma- 
chines with motor driven brushes should 
not be left standing on a rug with the 
current turned on—the brushes keep go- 
ing just the same and the rug gets un- 
necessary wear. 

The cleaners without brushes have 
more powerful suction than those with 
brushes because the former depends en- 
tirely upon the suction for cleaning. 
There are cleaners of both types which 
will clean satisfactorily and there is a 
wide range in prices. 

Consider These Points in Buying 


When buying a cleaner, each individ- 
ual must decide for herself, because no 
other person can determine how much 
she can afford to pay, what weight she 
wishes to handle, whether she prefers 
the brush to be driven by the motor or 
by traction, or whether she wishes any 
brush at all. She will also decide 
whether the machine is low enough to 
go under beds or other low furniture 
and determine whether she has sufficient 
need for extra tools for upholstery, 
drapes, etc., to warrant their purchase 
too. 

The position of front wheels has much 
to do with convenience in getting close 
to side walls and in corners. They 
should be so set that the cleaner will 
draw well when run alongside the mop 
boards. 

The placing of the switch for regulat- 
ing the current is more convenient if the 
worker does not have to stoop to reach 
it. 

Have Proper Voltage 


The farm woman buying an electric 
vacuum cleaner must be sure that the 
motor is adapted to the current which 
she is to use. Most farm lighting plants 
have a 32 volt current. In that case, 
the voltage should be specified to have 
the motor of the cleaner of proper vol- 
tage, since the majority of cleaners are 
equipped for a voltage of 110. 


Cleaners Require Care 


As in the case of any mechanical ap- 
pliance, a vacuum cleaner works best if 
kept in first-class condition. Just 
enough oil—and of the right sort— 
should be applied every time the cleaner 
is used. The cord should not be twist- 
ed or allowed to become knotted be- 
cause the fine wires inside may be brok- 
en. Running heavy furniture over the 
cord or drawing it across sharp edges 
may cut the insulation or break the 
wires. The brush (if there is one) must 
be kept free from hair or strings if it 





is to do satisfactory work. A pair of 
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Why let another day 
go by without this 
extra washing help! 

Splendid soap and 
dirt- loosening naptha, 
working together, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, in 
any form! 

Cleans more easily, 
more quickly! Safely,too! 

Isn’t this extra help 
worth a penny more a 
week? Cheaper in the 
end, anyway! 


the Year 


coarse shears can be used to cut the 
strings which usually wrap around the 
brush, then they can be removed with 
an old comb kept for the purpose or 
with any good claw-like device. 

Often failure to get perfect results 
happens when the inside of the bag 
has become lined with lint or dust. The 
fan or blower forces the dust-laden air 
into the bag; the air passes through the 
bag, but the dust remains. These bags 
are specially treated by the manufactur- 
ers to strengthen them, and should be 
handled carefully to keep them in shape. 
Pins or sharp objects may puncture or 
tear the bag. Solid things such as coins 
are apt to chip the blades of the fan. 

The vacuum cleaner, whether hand or 
electric, is a great step forward in the 
business of housekeeping, and should 
rank in importance with the milking ma- 
chine, or other labor-saving device on 
the farm. It is possible to do the work 
by hand, but better results are achieved 
by the machine. 

The 3-A Service is glad to furnish 
lists of approved vacuum cleaners from 
which readers may choose a maciiine in 
case one is being bought. It is safe to 
say that no gift could be more service- 
able or give more lasting pleasure to the 
busy housekeeper than one of these use- 
ful appliances. 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 











CANDY GUM 


SELL to STORE AND MINTS* 


1 will put you in business as my Direct 
FACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, chocolate 
bars, mints and chewing gum. Unlimited 
opportunities for hustlers. No experience 
needed. I furnish everything. Every stare 
and everybody buys. Work spare time of 
fulltime. Write today for catalog, selling plan 
and FREB® SAMPLES. Exclusive territory. ACT QUICK, 
MILTON GORDON, 939 Jackson St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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HERE’S a set of these funny animal cookie cutters — 
cat, lamb, goose and bunny—free for you. All you have 
to do is to pay the packing and postage cost—15c. With 
them we will send a Davis Cook Book, too, without charge. 


The delicious cookies which children love so much are ex- 
amples of the many treats made with Davis Baking Powder. 


Davis is pure and sure—it makes baking lighter, finer in 
texture and more easily digested. Biscuits feathery light, 
cakes and cookies so palatable and pleasing! And in 
addition, it costs you less and you use no more than of 
any other high-grade baking powder. 


Bake it BEST with 
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DAVIS BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept.5.M Hoboken, N. J. 
Gentlemen : Please send me the Cookie Cutters 
and the Cook Book. I enclose 15c in stemps 

to cover postage and mailing. 


Only one set of these 
cookie cutters to a 
family. This offer ex- 


PRINT name ond 
address plai 


ye 


Name 
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The minimum charge 





New Jersey, 
office at 461 Fourth Aver 
to date of issue. Car 








ation orders must 


Read These Classified Ads 


i} Classified Advertising Rates 

DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word, 
per insertion is $1 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 


address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 
i words 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American AGricutturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, j 

Pennsylvania and adjacent 

ie, New York City. 

' ellat reach us on the same schedule. 

| the low rate to subscribers and their frier ends s, cash or money order must accompany your 
order. 


per weck. 


states. Advertising orders must reach our 
not later than the second Monday previous 
Because of 











AGENTS WANTED 


EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 





AG NTS Write for free samples. Sell Mad 
“Better-Made” Shirts for large Mauufactur 
rc direct to wearer. ypital or experience 


and bonus 


y 
» New York 


equired Many earn 


{ADISON SHIRTS, 








WANTED. Every farmer who does not own 





*gilo to write us for our agency plan whereby 
+ n ell enough to get his wn free. IN 
ERNATIONAL SILO CO., Meadville, Pa 
AGI N’ r S. Serge Dre $13.50 dozen te 
tiils $2 Ss le .ent C.O.D. $1 "Write 


far free Ah t. ECONC\Y SALES CO., 


Dept 549, Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS. Write for free catalog. Winter 








Tiouse Dresses, Hosiery, 1 wear, Blanket 
Flannel Nightgowns, Novelties, et ECON( MY 
SALES CO., Dept. 553, Boston, Ma 
CATTLE 

, PUREBRED HOLSTEIN \ son ot a 
World’s Champion, Will lt 4 man wit 
“ high class herd A grand-son of the famous 
Dutchla Colantha Sir Ink Write for par 
feulars 


ISHKILL FARMS, Henry Morgen 
thau, Jr., owner, Hopewell Junction, N. Y 





qFEDER ALLY neg agua Seca HOLSTEIN 
( ‘ows and calves I quality f low 
rhices ROY FE RATHEI N, Cincinnatus, N. Y 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





TOULOUSE GEESE, R yuen, Cayuga, Blue 
Swedish ducks and Pearl Guineas, bred from 
1925 New York State Fair prize winners. 
CRANE BROOK FARM, Port Byron, N. Y 





BOURBON RED TURKEYS for sale. Bred 
for size and quality. Ist prize winners at New 
York State Fair 1925. A. W. HARVEY, Cin- 
cinnatus, N. Y. 


-american Agriculturist, December 12, 1925 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO INTRODUCE our fine smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco direct from factory to consumer 
at wholesale prices, we will sell Five Big 50c 
Packages prepaid by mail for $1.00 (With 725c¢ 
Briar pipe $1.25). Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money re a, The greatest bargain ever of- 
fered. Write for price list. OWENSBORO 
TOBACCO COMPANY, Dept. 106, Owensboro, 
Ky. 








THE PURPOSE OF GOD: If you would un- 
derstand the message of the Bible, and can think 
for yourself; helpful literature will be sent on 
application to ROBERT GREEN, 34 Noel St., 
Springfield, Mass. 





KENTUCKY HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Four 
pounds chewing or five smoking $1.00. Postpaid. 
CLEMENTS & WETTSTAIN, Chambers, Ky. 





BLACK WALNUTS; New crop, 6 pounds for 
$1, delivered postpaid. SUNNY S8ROOK FARM 


Winterton, Sullivan Co., N. ¥ 





WANTED TO EXCHANGE—Large Select 
shell oysters for potatoes. Send me good bbl. 
potatoes, (weather permitting) lined with paper, 

I will ship you bbl. fine oysters on receipt of 
bill lading. For further particulars or prices ad- 
dress WM. LORD, Cambridge, 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. All series. GE H. 
PHELPS, 410 Seneca St., Oneida, N. Y 





PURE BOURBON RED TURKEYS, hens, 
$7; toms, $9; pair, $15. HOMER LEHMAN, 
Amaranth, Pa, 


EXTENSION LADDERS—34 to 49 ft., 27¢ 
ft. Freight paid. A. L, FERRIS, Interlaken, 
ae A 





FOR SALE—Regal Dorcas White Wyandotte 
rockerels, reasonable Highest Wyandotte pullet 
F armingdale 1 925 contest. HILLVIEW FARM, 
W kill, i -e 


WILL BUY Dairymen’s League Certificates of 
Indebtedness. Box 64, Chemung, N. 


PRINTING 








BARRED ROCK PULLETS, Parkes strain, 
six months old, $1.50 each. Jersey Giant cocker- 
els, same age, $3. SHERIDAN FARMS, Sher- 


idan, Pa 





FOR SALE—Pure bred Toulouse geese, 3 
Narragansett hen turkeys and B. R. cockerels, 
rhompson’s strain, ROY E. HILTS, Gouv- 
rneur, N. Y. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


POULTRYMEN: No dirty, broken or shiney 
a etter and sketch tells vou how. Enclose 
5 cents. RAY HE NDE RSON, Wallace, New 








», ANGORA KITTENS, both sexes, all colors. 
Lowest prices Wonde rful pets fully housebrok- 
ch. ri for information, MAINE PET 
SHOPS, Belfast, Maine. 





ter em mo COLLIE PUPPIES Males, 





spay females. All ages. ARCADIA FARM, 
thaily. Pa 

ENG LISH SHEPHERD PUPS and dogs, 
best for cattle, hipped on ipproval, genuine 
heelers, pups guaranteed, priced reasonable. Write 


your wants. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N 
Y. 


LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, N. Y., 
fers Fox and Coon hounds, that are actually 
running and treeing well started, 
and puppies from above dog 





ilso youngster 





FILEMISH GIANT yo The big kind 
Steel i natural grey ber inl young 
stock Write wants, WILSONA ‘RABBITRY, 
Marion, N. Y. 





SCOTCH COLLIE and Welsh Shey herds, All 


‘ 








sizes, all re e raise ‘em, we sh n oO 
D. anywhere MAPLE GROVI E ARMS, Pope 
Mills, N. ¥ 

SCOTCH SHEPHERD PUPPLES—Females, 
$3; males, $6 Rabbitt and Fox hounds, $20 to 
$50 Guaranteed. F, A. SWEET, Smyrna, N. 
Y. 





BEAUTIFUL COLLII PUPPIES “Tntelli- 
gent.” NORRIDGEWOCK, NN. Stonington, 
Conn 


HELP WANTED 
MEN WANTED—To sell dependable fruit 





trees and shrubbery. Big demand. Complete 
operation. Commission paid weekly. Write; 
WILLEMS Dept. J., 


al NURSERIES, 


Rochester, N 





WANTED an incubator man who nas had ex- 
perience running Blue Hen, Wishbone, Newtown 
or Hall. State experience first letter. ADVER- 
rISER BOX 357 care American Agriculturist. 

WANTED—Roy, 16, to work on a dairy farm 

nd route. State wages expected. Apply A. W. 
R ARNES, Westwood, N pa 


HONEY 


CLOVER HONEY, 5-lb. _ $1.25, 10-Ib. $2.15 
postpaid. J. C. ABBOTT, Northampton, Mass. 











PRINTING—S00 letter, = envelopes only 
$6.00 complete. Prompt service—send copy at 
once to THE INDEPENDE NT PRESS, Mexico, 
New York. 


PRINTING 





SPECIALISTS for Farmers, 
Poultrymen, Dairymen. Cuts of Cattle, Poultry, 
Swine printed free. Rock-bottom Prices. Sam- 
ples) ECONOMY PRESS, Millbury, Mass. 





HOLIDAY STATIONERY—100_ envelopes, 
200 noteheads; printed name, address, mono- 
gram; $1.00. HONESTY FARM PRESS, Put- 


ney, Vermont. 


RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 


WANTED HIDES, FURS, WOOL—Write 
for prices and tags. Top market quotations. 
Send your name today. S. H. LIVINGSTON, 
—_ ~~? to Keystone Hide Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


SEND YOUR FURS to a licensed fur dealer 
and get all your furs are worth. Free animal 
bait to trappers. FRANK A. RIEMANN, Con- 
neautville, Pa. 


WANTED. Raw Furs, Hides, Tallow, Wool 
and Skins. Highest cash prices paid. Write for 
price list. ALVAH A. CONOVER, Lebanon, 

J. Est. 1876. 


WANTED—Raw Furs Jinseng. 
IRA STERN, New Brunswick, 

















— list, ete. 





TRAPPERS—My method of catching foxes 
has no equal, 63 last season. Vill send free. 
EVERETTE SHERMAN, Whitman, Mass. 





HONEY—Clover—5 Ibs. $1.15; 10, $2.05; 
Buckwheat, $1; $1.80. Postpaid 3 zones. 60 Ibs. 
here, Clover, $7.80: Buckwheat, $6; Dark Clover, 
$7. HENRY WILLIAMS, Romulus, N. Y. 





WONDERVIEW BUCKWHEAT HONEY— 
Send one dollar for a five pound pail of our best 
buckwheat honey, prepaid third zone. OSCAR 


WOODRUFF, Towanda, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY HAY, direct 


from growers. Carlots only. Inspection a. >~wed. 
W. A. WITHROW, Route Four, Syracuse, N. Y. 














EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 





SELECTED FREE RANGE STOCK—White 
Wyar lott c } Mammouth Pekin ducks; 
drake me Br nze turkey LAURA 


DECKER, Stanfordville, N. } 





rURKEYS—Mammoth Br re, Bor 














HAY AND OATS STRAW: All kinds, Clov- 
er mixed especially, either alsyke or red. Write 
for prices delivered your station. TAME 
DANTE, JR., East Worcester, N. Y. 





_ STOW'S PATENT STOVE BRICK. Easily 
fitted to any stove or range. Price $1.00. Stove 
and furnace castings supplied. S. J. STOW. 


New Haven, Conn. 








REAL ESTATE 


FRUIT FARMS FOR SALE—In Great West- 
ern New York fruit belt, good buildings, location, 
near markets. A. A. MILLER, 22 West Park, 
Albion, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—134 acre farm, 29 cows, 1 bull, 
50 hens, machinery, 10 room house, good barn, 
running water, silo, garage. brooder house and 
stove, milking machine. Milk is shipped to New 








York City. Mail and milk route near. 3 miles 
R. R. Station. BALLARD ROBINETTE, Del- 
hi, N. Y. 





HAVING SECURED desirable homes and 
home sites at Clearwater, Florida, I invite in- 
spections by my dealers and friends to the land 
of sunshine, health and happiness). DAVID H 
RISING, Clearwater, Florida. 


SWINE 


SIXTY REGISTERED O. I. Cs. Big type, 
bred sows; second litters; spring boars; gilts; 




































































Narragansett, White H Hand hens, tor fall pigs. Shipped on approval. Certificates ac- 
~ Ii ' y and ts on, | highest quality "HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Smoking five. Ibs. cepted. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y¥ 
Thi Skee’ per ins “olor fete tay nite seated | guCnOE® (oa ie Meee es ie 
- , ‘ a r ‘ 3. s' 
PURE BREI Hourb Red turkey Free | guaranteed 7 AR MERS ASSOCIATION, Max- + omamek , rw KEZER’ Mas. 
range, ise free hens, $7; toms, $10, $12 yn “Mil Is, Kentucky. sena, N. Y. 
4 COLI MAN, Rushville, Pa. Susquehanna ~ -~ 7 
County om 0. VE TOBACCO Chewing 5 Ibs., $1.50, ten} = DUROC BOARS. Club winners. Great Orion 
ROSE COMB Brow I lusivel . = =e ne 5 A. Fg hy hee —_s Sensation _ blood. RALPH WILSON and 
MRUSH. Milton, Vern ron as. GR Wi i : DAUGHTERS, Bloomville, Ohio. 
I LE—M | JOHN] 100 GENU INE Aspirn Tablets 48c prepaid. WOMEN’S WANTS 
DD H, W N \ Money | rantee. Sample Free. Agent — - - - 
Wanted. G OSNI Y, New Drop, New York. PATCHWORK. _ Send fifteen cents for house 
FO LLE—W l ; $ hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
. R. HNISER, } I R. D FIRST and second cutting alfalfa and alfalfa | Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
nixed hay direct from the growers. Feed this }| COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
M rit BRO URKEY ! high protein hay with low protein grain ration 
1 | 4 nd ve f THE ‘CROSS FARM, Fay- SEND 25S¢ for sample set Engraved CHRIST- 
: t y t N. Y.. Howard L. Cross a Greeting Cards with envelopes to match. 
: VOR} N. ¥ card Assortments $1. . ae —— 
: 1 | he ED A CHRISTMAS PRESENT—Are you won- BOOK CO., Arlington, N. Y., 
Wi “ee | yy ng what to give? He *re’s the answer: There a — - 
be no more ate gift to relative or DINNER SET for 6 people $8.25 gold lined 
| COMB and than “THE TROUBLE MAKER,” E. R.| or other designs, wonderful value, goods guaran- 
« | . | iI mat new novel. Ve will mail the book | teed. UNITED CHINA CO., Millis, Mass. 
. | late v wisk 0 vo an 
i Cae eee nae it iss | MEN! WOMEN! MAKE $1 AN HOUR AT 
‘ FRED A AVOY, Box from you Send us two dollars and| HOME WEAVING Colonial Rugs, genuine fluff 
1] . nd we will do the rest. AMERICAN | rugs, fancy fabrics, from new and other ma- 
AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New| terials. Home weavers always busy. You learn 
; , EY Extra | York ( ‘ in 30 minutes. We guarantee it. Looms now 
! ' I - - - as low as $9.90. Liberal Pay-As-You-Weave 
} HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN. Carlots only. ] terms. Solves YOUR more-money problem by 
\ t ESBEN k for « livered prices on all oe of hay, | writing for FREE Loom Book TODAY! UNION 
KEY \l ] A, I P ling alfalfa, oat, rye and heat straw.| 1OOM WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, x We Y. 
| i] ) l y > 
t | ] | FOR SALE—70 tons baled hay, very good HOUSE DRESSES, flannelette. Switches, 
« H ra stock. | stock hay; some god horse hay. FRANK VAN| ete. Booklet’ EVA MACK, Canton, N. Y., 15 
JOHN T. EAGAN, I N. ¥ DRESAR, Westernville, N. Y. Mechanic St. 


Hints for Radio Fans 


HE idea of using an electric light 
wire for an aerial is not new but 
now we have a device for using the telee 
phone wire, where one has a desk phone. 
A metal plate about the size of the base 
of a desk phone is attached to the aerial 
post of the radio. The desk phone is set 
on this plate, and the telephone wire 
acts as the aerial. A simple plug is used 
for a light wire aerial. The advantage is, 
the possibility of moving the receiving 
set from room to room. We were told 
that in most cases the outdoor aerial is 
best. We saw nothing new in the way 
of indoor aerials. 
* * * 

A “tube revivifier” enables one to 
bring weak tubes up to strength. One 
company has a tester along with the out- 
fit, which tells when the tubes need 
treatment and when treatment is finish- 
ed. “A set is only as good as its weakest 
tube” also that all tubes should be alike 
as to condition. This revivifier enables 
one to treat a tube several times and so 
prolong the life of it as well as to get 
better results in the meantime. 

se 

The maze of wires which forms such 
a puzzle to the amateur has been dor: 
away with by a cable with several con- 
tacts. It is easily connected and dis- 
connected, and whén the cable is pulled 
apart all connections are broken. A 
small matter which will be appreciated 
by those installing sets is a flat lead in 
wire which comes under the window and 
makes it unnecessary to bore a hole 
through the window. 

* * 

An attempt Po been made to make 
the loud speaker more artistic. One lies 
flat and looks like a wooden box, another 
has a square base as large as the horn, 
doing away with the top heavy appear- 
ance of the ordinary horn, Others are 
in cabinet form. One loud speaker is 
combined with an electric piano lamp. 
The lamp looks no different from any 
other lamp. We also have a “soft speak- 
er” as well as a loud speaker. This is 
an attachment for a loud speaker as the 
booklet says “combining volume with 
velvet tone.” 

* * 

The idea of using the victrola for a 
loud speaker is not entirely new. One 
company combines new radios with old 
victrolas by making the panel of the 
radio the right size to fit the lower com- 
partment usually used for records. 
Enough space is left for batteries, and 
the victrola is used for the loud speaker. 
It is also possible to buy a simple at- 
tachment for any victrola, by which it is 
used as a louwd speaker. 





Non-Freezing Solutions for 

Motor Cars 
(Continued from page 445) 
mixture that comes inte the cylinder is 
not very well vaporized and there is also 
some condensation on the cylinder walls. 
This condensation and liquid fuel leaks 
down past the pistons and dilutes the 
lubricating oil so that it does not lubricate 
as it should and excessive wear takes place. 
The water that has condensed may settle 
out and freeze in the oil pump or pipe line 
and stop the circulation of oil. Frequent 
change of oil will help to solve this dif- 
ficulty. 

Proper adjustment of the spark plugs 
will help to make starting easy. If the 
points are too far apart the engine will 
start with difficulty. Filling the cooling syse 
tem with hot water helps, but this, of 
course, is not practical when a non-freeze 
solution is used. Boiling hot water can be 

poured on the intake manifold or a blow 
cal may be used for heating it. 





Cornell Extension Bulletin r11o, Play, 
Equipment for th. Home and the Rural 
School by R. A. elton and L. M. Roehl. 
Children must be active and a little equip- 
ment that costs little will help them to be 
active in the right way. This bulletin gives 
suggestions and working drawings so that 
play equipment can be easily and economice 
ally made. 
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How The New rork Stock Exchange Works 


price per share at which it can be had at 
that time is 115%, and he says to the 
ether broker who is offering it to sell at 
115% “take it,” and the transaction is 
qnade. 

No written agreement or memorandum 
ef any kind is exchanged by the contract- 
ing broker. All contracts made on the 
floor of the Exchange—involving in the 
totals sometimes upwards of a hundred 
million dollars in a day—are made in this 
apparently informal and_ unbusinesslike 
way, and yet any attempt to escape or to 
get out of a contract so made is unknown 
in the experience of the Exchange. The 
fact that each of these men paid such a 
large sum for his seat insures his finan- 
cial responsibility. 

The broker reports back through the 
telephone to his office that he has bought 
one hundred shares of steel at 115% and 
he gives the name of the broker from 
whom he purchased it. The New York 
office then telephones the sale back to its 
branch office with whom you did business. 
These branch offices and correspondents 
of Stock Exchange firms can be found in 
practically every city of any size in the 
United States. It will thus be seen that 
the Exchange to all intents and purposes 
succeeds in bringing to its floor face to 
face all the investors in the land interested 
in buying and selling listed securities. If 
you wanted to sell instead of to buy, your 
broker would keep offering your stock un- 
til some broker around the trading post 
says “Take 

All transactions on the floor of the 
Exchange must be closed between the 
brokers buying and selling not later than 


7 
35 


(Continued from page 


the following day. 
transaction, you will be informed that one 
hundred U. S. steel has been purchased 
for you at 115% and held for you~ ac- 
count, and then you are expected to pay 
for the same and take delivery. You pay 
the broker a commission on all transac- 
tions of either buying or seiling stock. 
This buying process may seem to be in- 
volved, but in reality, it is not. Sales are 
made very quickly and so swiftly do they 
take place that there are instances in 
which orders given in San Francisco, 3000 
miles away have been executed on the floor 
of the Exchange and reported back to 
customers within 60 seconds. 

Around every trading post are what are 
known as “reporters” on the floor of the 
Exchange who are employed by the New 
York Quotation Company, which operates 
the ticker service. When every transac- 
tion is completed, the reporter makes a 
memorandum and this slip of paper is plac- 
ed before one of the five ticker operators 
stationed at different places on the floor 
of the Exchange. These operators flash 
the transaction over several hundred tic!:er 
instruments located in members’ offices in 
the Wall Street section of New York. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 
also picks up these quotations and flashes 
them all over the country so that you can 
go into large hotels and brokers’ offices 
in almost any city and by reading the tape 
coming from one of these ticker machines, 
you can follow the transactions going on 
at that time on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

When general business conditions are 
good, the tendency of all stock securities 
is upward. The so-called 








Which Do You Prefer? 


E are constantly striving to give our readers a 

farm paper that is interesting, entertaining and ity, 
To do this, we must 
Therefore, we are print- 
ing below the names of articles and departments 
which regularly appear in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and are asking you to check those which you read 
Mark with a cross that which you read 
first. Cut out this item and coupon and mail it to ws. 
Your cooperation will be much appreciated and will 


instructive in the farm ‘business. 
know what farmers want. 


re gularly. 


be repaid, we hope, by a better paper. 


“bulls”, that is, those who 
are interested in crowding 
up prices, are in the major- 
or at least have control. 
But during times of business 
depression, the “bears” have 
their innings, and the tend- 
ency of the majority oi se- 
curities is downward. 

Those’ securities which 
have the best value back of 
them fluctuate the least and 
= are therefore the only ones 





















































& in which the small investor 
& ev i : pote 
= is PO ny 3 should be interested. Those 
s | “ ; g stocks which jump up and 
EE 5 down rapidly are speculative 
General Articles Ge oe = Ve we and Gongerous ul poe! my 
Editorial Page a Ry TA SAORI, Pm Mie A es to make sure of saving his 
Easiman’s | | | principal. as as 
EE RO SIS, RON. ae See ee In early primitive times, 
What Readers a Stock Exchange was not 
Want to Know 1 de ON RE GR RR, SK ews necessary, but the old fairs 
Dairy Question ene ime ee Maa Det es eR Gee which existed in Europe to 
Advertisements —_~|_-_-|__-_|_-_- eS Se Pee eee ith, mediate ol dines 
Market Articles Te a Ra Gee BE ey mT Ww uc 1 merchants of diltere 
Market Page .____- j____|____|____|____|____|____|____] mations traveled many miles 
Among the | to attend, corresponded to 
Farmers en oo Sea |----|----]----|----|---- the modern Stock Exchange. 
Serial Story ~~ .- |----|----|---- Saar Re Seen Beene At the old fairs, instead of 
Crossword Puzzle | wo--|----}---- ----|----|----/----| exchanging paper securities, 
ea, EE RN RET Kees Gens Set anne he actual ty itself 
M. C. Burritt _____ ee ee, ees ee tte wile tes the ac a property se 
Service Bureau ___-|__-.|____|____|___-|____|_ __|____| was traded back and forth. 
Legislative Articles et ee ee eS eS Se SS Of course, it being rather 
Fruit Articles ~---|----|----|---- ____|____|____{.___] difficult for the owner of a 
i. ee ee ae Cee ----/-..-/...-/_...] railroad to pick up a part of 
FO nay pesnitinmniniteda |----|----}---- oat A Se Ee it and: hand it to a purchaser, 
a. s Page amepeannres [("7"[-7a"]-co7[oa-pann| itis necessary to have shares 
Letters froma | a sn fer ae oF some other kind 
gs See Se Se, = of paper that will serve in 
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Se, I ee Sa a a a Se property. 
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oo. | { industry in this country was 
Jared VanWagenen|____|____ OR REA in a crude and small stage 


and there were no_ such 








By way of possible improvement in the American 


things as corpcrate securi- 
ties. Soon after the Revolu- 





Agriculturist, I would suggest”__- 


= tionary War, however, a 
new form of wealth began 








to appear. Eighty thousand 








“™ dollars in bonds were is- 
sued by the first Congress 





and promptly purchased by 





investors. This was follow- 





ed by several banking insti- 
* tutions incorporating ~ and 


After the close of the selling their stock to the public. 


The sale of these securities created a 
demand for a market in which to buy and 
sell, and so the profession of broker in 
securities was created. About ten men 
were accustomed to mect for buying and 
selling securities under a buttonwood tree 
at No. 68 Wall Street, and the present 
Stock Exchange traces it origin direct 
from this small club of men. 

There is, no doubt, much unfortunate 
speculating in the Exchange, something 
that cannot be helped while human nature 
remains as it is. But in justice it must 
be said, without some institution of th's 
kind where securities can be quickly bought 
and sold, it would have ‘een absolutely im- 
possible for this country to have made its 
great industrial progress in the building of 
raliroads, the erecting of great manufac- 
turing concerns, and in fact in conducetiny 
almost any of our great business enter- 
prises. 





Questions of Law 


“We have a tomato patch next to our 
neighbor. The fence between is theirs and 
it is very poor. We have told them about 
it. If their cows get in our tomatoes could 
we get pay for it and what would we have 
to do to get pry or would it be more trou- 
ble than we would get out of it. There is 
about $800 worth of tomatoes left. If we 
could not get pay for this we would buy a 
fence of our own and put it up and still 
save a lot of money.” 

It is our opinion that both you and your 
neighbor are responsible for the fence, and 
therefore, that you should build it and send 
him a bill for his share. The Commission- 
ers for your township constitute a Board 
of Fence Viewers with jurisdiction to set- 
tle such a difficulty. 

’ + & 

“if a man owns a farm and has money 
besides and having a wife and children, 
dies without leaving a will, how much of 
his property goes to the wife. Does she 
hold a third of all his property or only the 
life use of it? How much does personal 
property cover and can she hold this? If 
he does as above does she share equal with 
the children?” 

It is our opinion that where a man dies 
without a will leaving a widow and chil- 
dren surviving him, the widow is entitled 
to one-third of the personal property abso- 
lutely and the use of or income from one- 
third of the real property for life. The 
remainder of both real and personal prop- 
erty is divided equally among the children. 

* * * 

“if property is in a Joint deed, and one 
or the other dies, does the one living have 
all the property to do as he or she wishes 
and if either of them have children of a 
former marriage do the children come in 
for the property if it is made in a Joint 
deed? Or would there have to be a will 
made to the person that the deed was 
made out with.” 

N the case of a joint deed, the survivor 

becomes the sole owner, and the heirs 
of the deceased have no claim against the 
property whatever. If, however, the own- 
ers are described in the deed as “tenants 
in common” rather than as “joint tenants,” 
the heirs are entitled to a one-half interest. 





What Readers Say About Our 
Insurance Policy 


“Received the check for one hundred 
and thirty dollars as payment in full for 
thirteen weeks compensation for a broken 
leg sustained in an automobile accident in 
July 14, 1925. Am very much pleased with 
the prompt payment by the Nortth Ameri- 
can Accident Insurance Company of this 
claim which cost only 75¢ purchased in 
connection with AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
subscription.”—G. D. P., New York. 

* * * 

“Your letter of November 4th, enclosing 
check for $500 from'the North American 
Accident Insurance Company received. I 
thank you very much for obtaining this 
settlement for me and I will be glad to pay 
any expenses attached to the same. This 
settlement was strictly in accordance with 
our contract, and was, therefore, entirely 
satisfactory. I am enclosing herewith a 
check for $.75 for a renewal of my policy 
from the date of your receipt of check or 
acknowledgement of the Insurance Com- 
pany.”"—L. L. L., New York 
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| woes the Work 
of:10 Men! 





Saws Wood Fast 


This ¢t WIITE Saw ases Kerosene, 
Gas-Oi, Oistilate BEE Cop Sew coup Eocene, 
% oo 2b corde of wood ® ous. ot Semmens 
move New Gevice mak y starting in any 
temperature. ‘poubtpcanan Felts trees and saws 
thers te Olocks — runs other farm machinery, 
fast money maker and big ‘abor saver. Completes 
ty equipped with WICO 

cerwstoz. 


Change to Tree Saw 


in 3 Minutes {7 200% 
tree. Saws them down loved ts te ? the 





y 
FREE TRIAL—Lifetime 
Guarantee soa." Aa all-purpose 
outfit for any farm use, Engine can be at- 
te pumps, grinders, etc. { 


Fre Write today for my new Free 








@= Book and Low Easy Payment 

Prices. No obligation. Or if 

interested. ask for our Engine, 3-in-1 Saw dig 
ez Pump catalogs. ‘ 
WITTE ENGINE WoRKS ~ 4 

6806 Witte Bidg., Mansas City, Mo,’ 
6306 Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa, 








| KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 
| Famous Everywhere i 


because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity |) 
| 40 per cent.; uses all waste heat, 


| Write 





for catalog. 








State number of trees 


SPROUL HDW. Co. 
Delevan, N. Y. 

















AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 

Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK fe, A 
PORTABLE WOOD 
Saws firewood, jumber, iath, posts, ete. Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest priced practical saw 
made. Other styles and sizes at money-making 
Guaranteed prices. Also H. & Z. all steel 

Concrete Mixers—money saver 
i on all concrete jobs. 

Write today for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws, engines 
feed mills, concrete mixers and 
fence, Ford& Fordson Attachme nts, 
ete. Full of surprising bargains. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Believillc, Pa. 


Don’t Pay 
for 4 Months 
DS 















We will send 
you the F. ‘amous "4 
Metal-to-Metal (33 


and you don’t send us a cent for four months. Froe 

trial. Write at once for our epecial offer 21-4 free 

book about the improved harness with metal-to-mcta! 

ae Ses is —— ey strain. Noold-fashicned 
mazing s' durabil 

were ane ved ng ity. Aet quick! 


BABSON BROS, ?°33.53, Acta ve. Chicago 

















— Plows $22.00 up 
Wm. H. Pray, Mite 
_La Grangeville, N. ¥, 
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The Delay ed Pilgrim 


if t page 449 


cht And always you won't give me 
ble rea The years are go- 
t ind they are taking 


Mary made no 
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‘ | 1 Bill went on again 
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nd tell 


d th at 
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hand 
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the time 
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I kn ill about it ancient cur and 
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a dear, Bill, uid the girl 
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must think ot! 
\Vhat do you mean 
I n.” said Mary, turning her head 
a I mean—there might be—chil 
dri ind we vt m right to take 
chance on their happine , 
| ma el 1 the girl's hand and 
al mi the 
“All right, M l said = ¢ l 
“Have it your « " But listen 
hi t hat I ll For more than 
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that had a seeret which you « Id 
ho tell rh when I find t 
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wake - the Giant in that © 
Milk-making machine, | 


Every cow you own can be a money-maker. When milk-making organs are 
vigorous and active, profits are sure. Losses pile up only when there is fail- 
ure to fully utilize expensive feed to produce the maximum volume of milk 


Kow- Kare Added to the Feed 
Makes Big Milk Yields 


Kow-Kare brings your feed money back, 
plusa real profit through added quarts of 
milk. By strengthening the assimilation 
and digestion, your cows:are made to thrive 
on natural foods. The all-medicine ingre- 
dients act quickly. After feeding Kow- 
Kare fora few days you will be convinced 
that avery small investment inthis famous 
cow conditioner will bring added dollars 
from your milk income from every cow. 

While aiding your cows in getting from 
their feed every possible ounce of milk, 
Kow-Kare at the same time builds into 
them the power to resist disease. It serves 
this double purpose without really cost- 
ing you a penny, because the added milk 
yield pays for Kow-Kare many times over. 

Kow-Kare, has no cheap filler, it is all 
medicine. A little goesalong way in keep- 
ing your cows healthy and profitable. A 
tablespoonful twice a day, one to two 
weeks each month, shows surprising re- 
sults. It enables you to make more money 
from feeding the inexpensive natural 


Be sure to write today for our valuable free treatise, “The Home Cow Doctor. 
It is filled with useful dairy information. 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Dept.K Lyndonville, Vt. 


Keep on hand a package of Bag Balm, our great healing ointment. 
It keeps the udder and teats healthy. 





Chausse. 
March W, 1925: 
“Having a w-Kare : 

more or to cows 0 food 
years more of food 


fect the health of the dairy cow, 
it was not until January 10th, 1924, 


experiments 
3 Soe 


4merican Agriculturist, December 12, 1928 











Can You 
Doubt? 


Read how other cow 


dairy 


Kow-Kare. 
thousands of 


just such letters from grate-; 












foods yourcowsare intended to consum@, 


More Milk All Winter cained charbisth,eoKiow Kase hag 


not failed me in a single instance. 


Winter feeding conditions—the sudden + 


change from tender pasturage—calls for 


From Arthur P. Kistler, Char- 
lotte, 


Mich.: “It is with 
that Ir d Rows 











just the digestive aid Kow-Kare supplies, | 
if the yield is to be regular and the gen- 
eral health vigorous. 

Try Kow-Kare for cows off feed and see 
how quickly they regain appetite and pro- 
duction. Asan aid beforeand aftercalving 
nothing can equal Kow-Kare. It makes 
both cow and calf strong; prevents re- 
tained afterbirth and other disorders, 


Treating Cow Diseases 


pete peeteoneng Stem my | weak digestive and 
organs — Barrenness, Retained Ahterbirth, 
y votes Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, etc., Kow- 


Bo 


pfctae~fennere 21,1 


of our cows is 


your Bag 
+ 


Had 
Kareis a reliable home remedy. Thousandsol dairy- two pea ago, she quit milking 
men say they would not keep cows without it. a fresh and would 1g 
with After feeding Kow- 
Put Kow-Kare on the job this winter as part of the are for awhile, she came back to 
ration, and make careful comparative tests. It will again and has a calf 


Prove its value beyond all doubt $1.25 and 65¢ 
sizes. If your feed dealer, general store or 


Kare. I couldn't , farm without it. 
I am in the dairy business exclus 
sively and it has saved me thou- 
eands of dollars. It is also great 
for increasing the milk flow." 


From Chas. Steen, Carmel, 


our cows’ milk 
almost ‘double since giving it to 
them. 


‘tn this month - we wish totry 


From A.G. Katzur, DeLamere, 
N. Dahkota—March 20, 1925:“I've 
used Kow-Kare for some nme. I 
find that it 1s 4 wonderlul aid to 
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coming 





cannot supply you, order 


Big 10-ounce can, 60 cents. 





KOW-KARE 


The Time: Tested Aid fo. Profitable Dairying 


| ‘BAG BALM 
ne Keeps, Udder and Teats Healthy 













e on this here flivver. But the of the door without stopping to open it. thirty-five miles an hour. 3ut even 
n fools who made the thing Bill quieted the engine and spoke to then, great sedans and limousines were 
ive any place for bolting on the old man now standing poised for constantly rolling up behind and passing 
Don’t know what they was flight in the door of the garage. them. 
[ was gettin’ ready to wire “What's the matter?” asked Lynch, As they approached the outskirts of 
e ha tI dun- laughing in spite of himself. “There’s Hartford the traffic became heavier. In 
ild hold.’ nothin’ to be scared of.” addition to the constant stream of 
nd, Uncle Abner,” said the “No more of that thing for me!” said pleasure cars, there were innumerable 
n. “This thing is a horses Abner with emphasis. “Any contrap- trucks of every kind loaded with the 
: and don’t need any tongue. tion that makes such an ungodly noise thousand and one products and wares 
t nb in here a I'll shown is nothin’ but the works of the devil that modern men consider essential 
4 1ute how it works.” himself!” to their welfare. 
li d in under the steering Finally after considerable entreaty After the first few minutes of drive 
ited himself ginger- and persuasion, Bill got the old man ing, Abner had relaxed from his tense 
nt seat beside him. Lynch back into the car and they started to position on the edge of the seat and 
foot on the starter. Im- drive the twenty miles to Hartford, studied the continuous procession with 
re was a clatter and aroar. The road beneath them was concrete, ¢V¢r imcreasing wonder. - : 
1n gave one startled look hard and smooth, and under the prac- “W ell, Abner,” at length inquired 
th a leap, surprising in a ticed hand of the young farmer, the car Bill, “what do you think of it all?” 
s, ln nt the top was soon speeding along thirty or (Continued Next Week) 














